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that, whether we desire it or not, we are con- 
tinually more and more affected by the revolu- 
tions taking place abroad. The proposal, in- 
deed, to tunnel the Straits of Dover, and thus to 
reverse the labour of the Corinthians, who were 
forbidden by the oracle to sever the isthmus 
which united the peninsula to the main land, 
with the intimation that Jupiter would have 
made it an island had he so wished it, can 
hardly be thought to be serious by any of us 
who have any personal recollection of the diffi- 
culties that were encountered in the compara- 
tively trifling work of the Thames Tunnel; but 
the Channel, even now, is bridged by steam. 
Nor is this the case alone as to the postal and 
passenger service, or the rapid interchange cf 
the objects of commerce. Our ancient wall of 
sea was long studded by those floating bulwarks, 
those wooden walls on which, since the reign of 
Elizabeth, we have been wont so proudly to 
for the time at least, no 
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Down with the Rookeries. 
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HE rapid and por- 
tentous revolutions 
that characterize 
the present memor- 
able year are by no 
means confined to 
the political state | 
of the continental longer possible. 
nations, or to the | doubtful thing; 
results of the thirty | | relation to that of other nations; so that, while 
days’ war. In every | 
part of the world 
mighty forces are in 
operation. The frame-| for the moment, 
work of social life | 
~ heaves and rends like | While this change in our relation to other 
the buildings of some! people has hardly yet been appreciated even by 
southern city beneath | | those who assume to guide the current of public 
the throes of an earth- | | opinion, there are signs of change and revolution 
quake. Thatshadow of | in our own social condition that force themselves 

imperial power which, | with no less importunity, on the public mind, | 

since the holy Roman! We do not speak of political movements, which | 





rely. This reliance is, 
Our maritime supremacy is a 


our maritime force is reduced in 


| increasing activity 
| closely to the rest of the world, the citadel in 
which we were wont to ensconce ourselves has, 
her gates unlocked and her 
defences dismantled. 
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empire was formally | for the most part, history tells us, are rather the | 
dissolved sixty years ago, in | consequence than the cause of changes in the 
obedience to the hoarse sum- | social state of the people. But look at the great 
mons of the cannon of Auster- fact of emigration. Not only is Ireland, under 
litz, the princes of the house | the influence of the continued exodus of the 
of Lorraine Hapsburg have! Celtic population, diminishing instead of in- | 
vainly endeavoured to body creasing in population, and devoting her fertile 
forth, has faded from the European map. That plains and hills to the nurture of beasts in place 
yet more ancient, more venerable, and more/| of men, but the very centres of our national life 
formidable power which, for the only time | feel the same influence. From Cornwall, we are | 
in human history, restored empire to a city| told, the miners are emigrating, because the 
which it had altogether deserted, and made the | price at which tin can there be raised is reaching 
proudest sovereigns of Europe tremble at the | a limit at which the foreign miner can under- | 
missives despatched from the ruins of the palaces | sell the English producer. In Wales, not long | 
of the Czsars under the sanction of the fisher- | ago, a dispute as to wages between masters and | 
man’s ring, is in ertremis, and a few months! men seems to have been determined in favour of 
must witness a phase in its course, whether of! the latter by the threat of emigration, if their 
downfall or of re-construction, of yet greater demands were refused. In Kent, witkin a week 
moment than the peace of Nikolsburg. The/| or two, we had to record a riot ensuing from the 
opinion of that most competent judge, the astute | employment of Flemish labourers on an English | 
Macchiavelli, that the existence of the papacy,| railway, a fact of no trifling import as to the 
as an independent power, must terminate if) state of the English labour market. And while 
Northern and Southern Italy were ever united | there seems to prevail this feverish and uncer- 
beneath the same crown, an opinion, or at least | tain state among so many members of the very | 
a fear, which appears to have guided all the| thews and strength of our body politic, those 
relations of the popes towards the Bavarian, the | who conduct the great embellishments of our | 
Arragonese, and the Angevin princes during their | cities, and who are providing fresh channels for | 
long struggles, seems now fairly to be brought| an activity of movement such as the world never | 
to the test of experience: and in the face of| yet has witnessed, are doing all that in them 
events that menace the extinction of a temporal | lies to increase the discomfort of those on whose | 
and spiritual sovereignty, the history of w hich | labour they must rely, and to saw off the branch 
is the history of Christian civilization, the fierce | on which they sit astride. 

factions of the capitol of Washington, the un-| We have repeatedly called attention to the 
successful attempt to re-establish the throne of} manner in which the comfort of the working 
Montezuma, the internecine civil war that is | classes has been interfered with by City rebuild- 
decimating the Celestial Empire, the movement} ing. The evil is not peculiar to ourselves. In 
among the negro races that is not unlikely to| Paris, in Lyons, in many other continental 
render the black tribes hereafter as rare as the | ities, the quarters of the industrious, or, at all 
nobler form of the red Indian, the repeated | events, the poorer classes, are pierced by new 
shocks to the power and dominion of the Caliph, | streets, or improved away for the sites of pala- 
—these, and many other contemporary occur- tial shops and imperial hotels. But the political 
rences, each of which would fill a graphic and | | aspect of these alterations has not been over- 
important page in the history of the day, sink |looked by those ee have given the impulse on 
the Continent. They may have acted wisely or 


In our own favoured country, separated as we | unWw isely, but they have at least not acted un- 
are by geographical position, no less than by | thinkingly. If a noble street has pierced a 
populous quarter, we are apt to find at the end 


habit of thought, from the struggles of the outer 
world, there are abundant indications that our! of it the architectural embellishment of a case- 
isolation is rapidly becoming less perfect, and, mate, and we find the omnibus to ply freely 





into comparative insignificance. 





through the Sapiiaaiading'S localities so long 
sacred as the very citadels of revolution. It ig 
not so with us. Holborn-hill may have been very 
fatal to morality, so far as morality comprehends 
patience, but it is not ground consecrated tothe 
memory of Jack Cade or of John Frost. Our 
London roughs have shown themselves more at 
home in demolishing than in constructing barri- 
cades. And those who believe that the physical 
comfort and well-being of the great masses of 
the population is the first object of the honest 
and enlightened social reformer, will turn with a 
sad but vivid interest from the contemplation ¢ 
some of the manufactured grievances and got-u 
hardships of the day, to the account of suc! 
meeting as that which was lately held, a 
in all possible good order 
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characterised the rule of the Neapolitan Bourbons 
as the negation of divine Government. There is 
a phrase which, as far as words can go, far more 
absolutely contradicts the earliest divine edict, 
than any that ever fell from Italian lips. The 
mission of man, we have been told on no light 
authority, was to increase and multiply, to 
replenish the earth and subdue it. We do not 
find any information from the same venerable 
source as to the point at which, in this course, 
the teeming family of industry becomes obnoxious 
to the appellation a Surrius PopviatTion. 

If we are content to walk by this newer light, 
if we hold blindly to the prejudice that the 
wealth of a nation consists in the bullion in its 
vaults, that quick profits and large returns are 
the summum optime of the citizen, and that, by 
an unerring law of nature, the weak must go to 
the wall, jet us go on as we are now doing. Let 
us improve away all humble dwellings from our 
cities. Let us leave the labourer, and the 
journeyman, and the smal] tradesman, and the 
craftsman who needs but a single room for 
factory and for dwelling, to attend to themselves. 
Down with the rookeries and up with the palaces 
of commerce. Demand ensures supply—so that 
if our porters and out-door servants require fresh 
homes the homes must be forthcoming, if there 
be any truth in the unerring and self-acting laws 
of political economy, pure and simple. If it 
does not, the poor must go somewhere else : it is 
enough for each man to attend to his own busi- 
ness, and we may leave it to old women of either 
sex to heed the Cassandra-like forebodings of 
those who are always preaching as to taking 
care of the poor. Do the poor take care of us ? 
Are we our brothers’ keepers ? 

In those ancient saws and modern maxims 
which we have quoted there is, no doubt, the 
Vitality of truth. Social law is, to a great ex- 
tent, self-acting, and avenges its own infraction 
with unerring certituce. But the flaw lies in 
the fact that economics is not the whole of 
politics. Supply and cemand have their fixed 
and certain laws; but so, on the other hand, 
have justice and mercy and truth. And the 
man who is content to deal with any social 
phenomenon on intellectual grounds alone, leav- 
ing out of sight the moral aspect of the question, 
and ignoring the touch of nature that makes the 
whole world kin, will be apt to find that he 
has nut exhausted all the combinations of even 
the intellectual problem. The disturbing force 
may manifest itself at a point which he only too 
late discovers to be the least point of resistance. 
The unhoused poor man, for instance, in obedience 
to the law of supply and demand, way find himself 
a new hcme when thus summarily deprived of 
the old one; but it may so chance that such 
home will be too far off for him to hear you 
when you call for his labour. He may prefer to 
construct it for himself—to baild it of log and 
lumber, where timber is to be bad for the felling, 
and game for the shooting or sparing, and land 
for the cost of enclosing. We may so far fit our 
great cities for the abode of the rich, and of the 
rich alone, that they will be left to inhabit them 
by themseives,—to do tieir own service, to bear 
their own burdens, and to « njoy, with what 
appetite they may, the solitude which they have 
fashioned This is no vague or 





for themselves. 


idle supposition. We do not suppose any sudden | 


exodus of the producing classes. But, on the 
actual facts. Such a departare is going on from 
part of the kingdom, and it threatens to become 
more general, and it is not the objects of charity 
that will go first. It is the young man, who in the 
strength of his arm and the comely vigour of 


his he}pmate has the true essentials of wealth, | 


that will first turn his beck on those who pull 
the roof from over his head. The helpless poor 
will be the last to remain as a burden on the 
rates ; the man whose poverty is only conven- 
tional, who is poor becanse he lives among the 


We cannot here enter on the causes or the 
details of a social change which tends to ap- 
proximate English life to that constant residence 
in hotels which we so little admire in America ; 
but we point to a fact known to all, and wide- 
spread in its operation, a fact of the same nature 
as the emigration of the Cornish miners, and the 
increasing disposition of the English workmen 
to ally themselves against, rather than with, 
their employers, to substitute the rivalry be- 
tween master and man for the wholsomeemulation 
between guild and guild, between craft and craft, 
as indicating that a reckless legislation, and an 
eager, inconsiderate grasping for money, may 
deprive us of a source of national prosperity 
more easily exported than our coal, and more 
necessary to our welfare than even our stores of 
that precious mineral, the best material ever yet 
offered to the hand of the founder of city or of 
empire, the stanch, skilled, capable English 
workman. 








MURAL DECORATION, AND MOSAIC.* 


ONE cannot advance far in the question of the 
requisites for good architecture, without attach- 
ing importance to internal chromatic decoration 
as one of them, whilst at the same time per- 
ceiving that this division of our art is not so 
much under the control of persons acquainted 
| with correct principles of design as it should be. 
| lf, as we have lately held, the instances of 
| success in the architecture of exteriors of build- 
| ings are few in proportion to the use now made 
_of architectural details, as mouldings and orna- 
|ments,—that is excepting one quarter of the 





metropolis, and one or two districts of the ex- | 
jtensive suburbs,—the proportion of failures | 
| must be considered much greater as regards the | 


linteriors of buildings. Our profession indeed 


|seems to have become resigned to a state of | 


| affairs wherein the paperhanger, or the decorator, 
so called,—using things that are kept ready, and 
| have been manufactured without that calculation 
as to exact position, which is of the essence of 


| architectural design,—is allowed to mar any piece | 


of internal effect that the architect may have 
intended. It is not however the modern period 
| in the history of our art that has the first been 
characterized by great use of internal chromatic 
decoration, aloug with great disregard of prin- 
ciples, and with resulting ill-success. Never 
was architectural or decorative result, in the 
interiors of buildings, less in proportion to effort 
and cost, than when the talents of the greatest 
painters were employed on decoration, and when 
|indeed were being produced works which are 
amongst the finest of the art of painting. We 
fear that, in the character of mural decoration, 
the frescoes in the Palace of Westminster cannot 
| be considered as highly evccessful; although 
| here the painters have had much less opportunity 


allowed them, than the great Italian masters 


had, of ignoring surfaces and spaces provided,— 
‘or of substituting effects of their owu, under 
| disadvantages needlessly as well as erroneously 
attempted to be overcome, for those attaining 


| the results, united, that are aimed at by the, 


| : 

| architect, and the mural decorator, or painter, 
| working in harmony with one arother. 

But not only are correct principles, as regards 


| forms and colour, required in the decoration of | 
other hand, we cannot chut our eyes to the! 


interiors of buildings: there is required aiso 


durability or permanence of the work produced, | 
in our opinion, just ss much as in the case of | 


ithe architecture of exteriors. Although the 
| taste which there is in some of the French cafés, 
| where great cost in the decoratious is combined 


|us, we are inclined to think that architectural 
| avt is generally served by the making durability 
an object. Apart from the consideration which 
seems obvious, the economy, where effect is 
indestructible, there is this one, that more pains 


with little permanence, might be quoted against | 


degradation of an over-wrought and corrupt | would naturally be taken where the result is to 


Civilization, but who is rich in strength, in| be permanent, than where the artist is likely | 


energy, in hope, in productive and in reproduc- | himself to see the rapid deterioration and ulti- 
tive power,—this is the man whom a few more | mate destruction of his work. Not many months 
razzias like that of the Holborn improvements | ago, as our readers are aware, Fishmongers’ Hall 
peor set: ry oh rtly out of the country. | was decorated in colour from the designs of Mr. 
1ere are lew reiiecting persons who have not | Owen Jones. Some pe > wi 

had some experience, more or less pereonal, of | s¢ on the j ite resae e he building yee ay 
pre i. l = » pa , Of | se 1 interior of the building, might have 

ne phase © | great social revolution which supposed that it had not previously been 
requires such enlightened attention. How long! decorated. It had been, and at much cost; but 
i6 it since the journals were full of the subject of ati 

; : : Hect of | even a ye ago, the elal » 

ieeille: Gaviee, of tha kan Ee . ten years ago, the elaborate decoration 

: eC, t ‘arceiip aud the | could not be looked at without a feeling of dis- 
difficulty of obtaining wood servants, of the dis- | 
appearance oj the reenectable, attache d, faithful, * “‘ Mosaic Pictures in Rome and Ravenna, briefly 
hard-working, modest s« rving-men and band. described by Johu Henry Parker, F.8.A. With Diagrams, 
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couragement. Actual effect realized in the 
greater portion of the period during which 
expensive decoration has to remain before 
renewal, iseo very different to what the designer 
intended, that one is dissatisfied with what 
seems waste of art, art that has become im. 
perceptible to all but a small minority of those 
for whom it was produced. 

Thus we have ourselves looked, even more 
hopefully than results warranted, to the discovery 
or application of processes for internal decora- 
tion of greater durability than painting in 
common oils, or in the more effective but lesg 
durable distemper, or even than fresco. In two 
or three of the cafés to which we have alluded, 
the object is sought to be met by the use of 
glass as covering to the decorations, as those 
of panels to pilasters; and some years ago, 
in England, a method of painting on the back of 
glass was introduced ; though it does not seem 
to be now much practised. The glazing system 
succeeds tolerably welltin some imstances only. 
There is a café in the Galerie d’Orléans of the 
Palais Royal, where the decoration of the panels 
of the beams in the ceiling is protected in the 
manner referred to, and without much loss of 
effect. Butin the restaurant of Vefour Ainé, near 
the Theatre of the Palais Royal, where the decora- 
tion is in arabesque, elaborate and well painted, 
the general effect is much reduced by the con- 
trast which there is between small panels that 
are glazed, and others not glazed; whilst the 
arabesques without glass are so much more 
| striking than the others, that we are obliged to 
‘admit that the glazing does not attain all the 
objects. Efforts in fresco, the vehicle of which 
|the advantages for original effect, if not dura- 
bility, are so much superior to oil for mural 
decoration, do not justify confidence in it as 
possessed of the durability we have here been 
contemplating as requisite. By a sort of una- 
nimity, at length, all who are anxious to extend 
the use of coloured decoration im important 
buildings have turned to what seems to be the 
only vehicle that has the desired imdestructi- 
bility, or that of the wall itself. 

What has been executed so far, shows that we 
have the materials and the processes of mosaic, 
but shows also that in some other requisites we 
are lacking. There is no branch of art which isso 
well calculated to repay present study; though, 
now, a great debt is due to Mr. M. Digby Wyatt 
and others who havecontributed to our knowledge 
of the Italian mosaics. But we must not be 
satisfied with success in the production of gold 
and other enamels ; and we must not repeat the 
error that is often made, of merely imitating 
an archaic character of art, admirable in the 
original, and valuable instructively, but of which 
the copyism is derogatory to ourselves as artists, 
and cannot be appreciated as art by the public. 
Keeping this in mind, we are able to welcome a 
fresh contribution to the knowledge of the 
mosaic pictures in Italy, especially when coming 
from the hands of an observer like Mr. John 
Henry Parker. 

On Mr. Parker's first visit to Rome and 
| Ravenna in the spring of 1859, he was much 
interested with the mosaics: they were quite 
new to him; he took notes of all that he saw ; 
| and on his return he completed a chronological 
list of them, with the help of Ciampini’s work, 
not having been able to obtain any such list ex- 
|cept by the making one for himself. ‘This list 
he printed in the Gentleman's Magaziue, with 
the view of obtaining corrections and then pub- 
lishing it separately with diagrams taken trom 
|Ciampini. Other occupations and a serious ill- 
ness having subsequently prevented the comple- 
tion of the work, and such a list being wanted, 
Mr. Parker thought a few copies might be use- 
ifully printed of it as it stood. This has been 
done, appending some notes from M. Vitets 
work. Mr. Parker explains that on his second 
visit to Rome in the winter of 1564-5, and to 
Ravenna in November 1865, he examined ali the 
mosaic pictures and pavements again, with the 
|help of friends, and that the corrections found 
| necessary are given in his appendix. ‘ 

The work takes the form of a catalogue raisonne 
of some of the principal mosaics, chronologically 
arranged, from the time of Constantine to the 
sixteenth century, with a slight reference to 
the productions of other periods, including the 
modern. Mr. Parker acknowledges assistance 
that he has derived not only from the authors 
above named, but from M. Emile Amé, to whose 
work, “Les Carrelages Emaitlés,” and to the 
125th volume of M. De Cavmont’s “ Bulletin 
| Monumental,” he has been indebted for several 


| wood-cuts. An essay on Ravenna, by the Abbé 
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Crosnier, in the latter volume, has also been 
made use of ; whilst the work of Bartholi, which 
gives engravings of some mosaics found in the 
crypts and sepulchres of ancient Rome, and the 
“ Vetusta Monumenta” of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, illustrating some of the pavements found 
in England, are mentioned in referring to the 
periods before Constantine. The materials of 
which mosaics were made are treated of by 
Ciampini (Vetera Monumenta,” 1696), and by 
Professor Buckman in the seventh volume of the 
“ Archeeological Journal.” 

The art, or process, properly consists in the 
forming pictures or patterns of small pieces of 
stone, marble, tile, or earthenware, or glass, of 
different colours; and various kinds of it are 
enumerated as mentioned by ancient writers,— 
as “opus musivum,” “ musaicum,” “ mosaicum,” 
“mosibum,”“ museum,” “opus tessellatum,” 
“vermiculatum,” “reticulatum,” and “ alba- 
rium et sectile.” It is scarcely correct to speak, 
as does Mr. Parker in one place, of the pieces as 
though necessarily cubes; and “ tessellated 
work,” rather than “tessellated pavements,” 
should be considered as the other term for 
mosaic. The designation tessellated would be 
always useful to distinguish the work composed 
of small pieces: one kind of mosaic, so called, 
the Florentine, is very different to what would 
be supposed from the explanation just alluded to. 

As Mr. Parker says, the mosaic art is “one 
of the earliest known ;” the Chinese possess it, 
and it was found among the primitive inhabi- 
tants of America. It is clearly referred to in 
the Bible, in the Book of Esther, in the descrip- 
tion of the palace of King Ahasuerus. The As- 
syrians are supposed to have tanght the art to 


century is the “Opus Alexandrinnm” of the 
church of 5. Clement, and much more in Rome ; 
the work of the shrine in the Confessor’s Chapel, 
Westminster Abbey, and the platform for the high 
altar; that at Fountains Abbey, and that 
at the church of St. Margaret, near Ripon. 
Amongst the workers in this century was Giotto. 
Mosaics continued to be produced in the follow- 
ing centuries ; and, as Mr. Parker says, at pre- 
sent the workmen appear to be as skilful as 
ever. Concerning the revival in England, he 
observes that it has been almost confined to 
glass-mosaic, and to patterns suitable to the 
Italian or the Byzantine styles, — though he 
mentions the vault of the burial chapel of the 
royal family at Windsor, restored in memory of 
the Prince Consort. But he remarks that no 
attempt has been made in this country, to intro- 
duce mosaic wall-pictures. This was probably 
written prior to the attempts made, as in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, and at South Kensington. He 
supposes that difficulty has been always felt in 
executing the work, unless by importing work- 
men from Rome. The encaustic-tile pavements 
of the Middle Ages were used in the northern 
countries of Europe, for mosaic; whilst of late 
| years, a substitute for the effect of pattern- 
mosaic on walls has been made in several 
churches, and similarly by the use of tiles. 








THE CHOLERA CONFERENCE. 
METROPOLITAN SANITARY ASSOCIATION. 





Some of our readers are not satisfied that we 





should allow the statements made at the Sanitary 


conveniences of life for the upper classes, but it 
is our duty to endeavour, by every means in our 
power, to improve the dwellings of the poorer 
classes. A great deal has been done in this 
direction by the erection of those large houses, 
the fruit of Mr. Peabody’s munificent gifts, and 
also by the company over which Mr. Alderman 
Waterlow presides, as well as by other similar 
associations. We are most thankful to the 
Marquis of Westminster for what he is doing for 
the western part of London, by the erection of 
large and handsome blocks of buildings for the 
poor, capable, I am informed, of accommodating 
800 families. But all these are a small matter 
in comparison with the vast population with 
which we have to deal. Therefore, whether as 
regards the water supply, improved dwellings for 
the poor, or with regard to drainage, or the 
establishment of convalescent hospitals, to 
which the poor in times of fever and sickness 
may, on recovery, be removed, I trust we shall, 
as the result of this visitation, see great im- 
provements taking place in the metropolis. 

Dr. Druitt (President of the Association of 
Medical Officers of Health) said, I venture to 
speak thus early because it has been through 
the consultation of myself and a few friends 
that this meeting has been called. The purport 
of it is this: it has appeared to us that the pub- 
lic have been coming forward in the most gene- 
rous manner to relieve persons who have been 
suffering from cholera, but it must not be for- 
gotten that gifts of this kind are transitory. 
Examples of other kinds of munificence are 
exhibited every year. There is not a winter 
passes but we see letters in the public news- 


| papers setting forth the awful destitution of the 


the Egyptians and the Greeks, from whom it} Conference, to which we alluded last week, to poor of London; but however much money 
passed to the Romans. The truth is that the/ pass unrecorded in our pages. We willingly | pours in, the effect passes off like water from sand. 
putting together different coloured materials in | comply with their suggestions, and print the/|I live in one of the richer parishes, in which 
patterns, sometimes for the ornamentation of | pith of the principal addresses. 
The Bishop of London, on taking the chair, | but it is the conviction of the clergy and others 
ware, or of flattened and dried straw, as the | said,—About a year has elapsed since we met in | that the effect of this charity is rather bad than 
productions of the North American Indians, and | this room to suggest what could be done in the | good; that it tends to destroy independence and 
sometimes for pavements or wall-decorations, is|event of a visitation of cholera taking place. | take away those virtues on which the health of 
very likely to suggest itself independently at | That visitation has come upon us. I donot think | the people depends. It has appeared to us that 


portable things, like what are made of Tunbridge | 


different times and in many localities. 


we can say it has found us altogether unpre- | 


enormous sums are given to the working classes; 


at the present juncture, when the hearts and 


It appears that the Christians, both of the| pared. Partly from the suggestions which were | pockets of the public are open to works of 
East and the West, had practised the art even | made here this time last year, and partly from the benevolence, that some effort should be made 
before the time of Constantine. A remarkable | attention of the public having been otherwise | for effecting good of a more permanent cha- 
example of early date has been found in the| directed to the subject, very considerable im- | racter. The Medical Association which I have 


small church of D’Jemilah, in Algeria, by the 
French scientific commission, and has been pub- 
lished in a work at the expense of the Govern- 
ment. The art was practised to the fall of the 
Roman empire ; when, according to Mr. Parker, 
and the common statement, it was in danger of 
being lost, as well as other arts. But it became 
used in the decoration of churches, and by the 
Greek Church as well as the Roman. Then 
ensued the persecution of the iconoclasts at 
Byzantium, the flight of Greek artists to Italy, 
and the production of works in the latter coun- 
try, of the distinct schools. Mr. Parker says,— 
“The Greek mosaics in Rome of the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries, are readily distinguished 
from those of the Romans themselves by the 
peculiar stiffness of the drawing, the costume, 
and a certain solemn effect, and frequently by 
Greek letters, or the names of the artists.” Mr. 
Parker's earliest example of known date is of 
the time of Constantine, and from the church of 
8. Constantia, once supposed to have been a 
temple of Bacchus consecrated as a church by 
order of Constantine. The date is given 
A.D. 320. The mosaics in this church include 
the series representing the culture of the vine. 
The next example is of the fourth century, or 
from the church of 8. Agatha at Ravenna 
(A.D. 378), where there is a pointed arch over 
the mosaic, which last represents Christ be- 
tween two angels. The art continued to be 





practised in Italy to the close of the ninth cen- 
tury, examples being described and illustrated 
in the volume before us. But then there is “an 
entire blank for two centuries, during which not 
a single mosaic picture remains at Rome, or at 
least has been noticed ; the art appears to have 
taken refuge entirely at Byzantium.” Civil 
war and destruction prevailed in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries at Rome; and during the 
tenth century there seems to have been gene- 
rally in Europe, almost a cessation of building 
in stone. At the beginning of the eleventh 
century, Rome was rather behind than in ad- 
vance of the rest of Europe. 





| 


| 


provements have certainly taken place, and I | 
believe we must all allow that London itself has | 
been on the whole better prepared for the visita- | 
tion on this than on any former occasions. I | 


believe, too, we have reason to think that at the | 


present time the spread of cholera in the metro- 
polis has been considerably checked; but it has 
no doubt been a great mistake to suppose that 
because in the month of September there has 


| been a visible improvement in the state of the 


public health, therefore we are free from any 
danger of a fresh outbreak of cholera. During 
the month of September we may be liable to a 


fresh attack of that disease, and medical men | 
will tell us that it is quite possible the epidemic | 


may break out in other quarters of London not | 
yet infected during the present time, or at least 
during the months which yet intervene before | 
the winter season sets in. If, therefore, it were | 
necessary last year that we should be on our) 
guard, and offer suggestions respecting sanitary | 


; os es P 
improvements, it is still more necessary that we | 


should make those suggestions now. I trust some | 
of the many gentlemen present will be able to 
offer suggestions which will be of use to us for the 
improvement of the public health, and to guard 
against any fresh outbreak of the evil. There 
are a great number of matters to which 
attention may be most usefully directed, 
because, although several improvements have 
undoubtedly been effected, there are still 
many others which are most desirable. The 
water supply of London especially is at present 
in a state which we must all deplore. With 
such a meeting as the present, it may be pos- 
sible to throw out suggestions by means of 
which the water supply can be improved. It 
would be a great misfortune indeed if these 
serious visitations should be allowed to pass over 
without creating some permanent effect on the 
sanitary improvement of the metropolis. The 
water supply question is certainly one which we 
are bound most seriously to consider. Amongst 
other important matters there is the great ques- 


Of the twelfth | tion of the dwellings of the poorer classes. I 


century are the Siculo-Norman mosaics, the | trust that will never be lost sight of until we 
dated work of the pavement of the church of , have worked out a different state of things to 
Murano at Venice, and examples at Rome, \that which now exists, which certainly is most 
Capua, Ancona, and in the church of the Nati-| miserable compared with our boasted wealth 


vity at Bethlehem. Belonging to the fourteenth! and civilization. 


| Jaw, and the bad moral status of the poor, than t 


| spending charitable funds to obtain daily extra 





We pride ourselves on the 


the honour to represent, at a meeting held yes- 
terduy, drew up some resolutions on this subject, 
the gist of which I will now lay before you as 
indicating the opinions they have formed :— 

** That it is highly desirable that the benevolent part of 
the public, who have contributed so generous!y towards 
the relief of sufferers from cholera in London, should be 


invited to continue their efforts so as to promote a per- 
manent improvement of that bad social, moral, and sani- 








tary state of which cholera is but an evidence. That the 
clergy, district visitors, and other persons interested in 
the poor of every district, be invited to form themselves 
into sanitary or vigilance committees to give the earliest 
notice to the local authorities and officers of he all 
breaches of the sanitary laws, and to suppor n in 
their efforts to carry out those laws to the fuilest possible 
extent. 

That even when every existing law has been put in 
force, there remains a large class cf sanitary evils partly 
through the unavoidable insuiliciency of those laws, but 

| chiefly through the idleness, carelessness, aud ignorance 
of the poor. 

That the charitable public be invited to attempt rather 

| the removal of those evils which arise from insuiliciency of 
mere 


alliation of their effects. 

That, as a temporary expedient till a constant water 

supply be enforced hy law, it would be a worthy meth od of 
supples 


from the water companies. iis 

That next to a free supply of water, charitable funds 
would be well employed in erecting baths and laundries, 
at which cleanliness of person and clothing might be 
effected at the smallest possible cost.” 

At present we have a new sanitary law in 
force, and no doubt it will be carried into effect 
more vigilantly ; so that there is a better chance 
that the public health may be improved as far 
as it can be by law: but the law is but a dumb 
and a blunt instrument unless there is a popular 


feeling to cause it to be carried into effect. 
Under another system, if a better class were 
interested in the sanitary laws, no doubt a better 
state of things would have obtained, but their 
absence from vestries and other parochial boards 
tends no doubt to blunt the feelings of those 
interested in the law, and it is very much like 
pushing a dead weight up a hill. Bat if you 
enforce every law up to the very edge of 
the statute, there will remain a large residuum 


of things which depend upon the iguorance 
or bad moral status of the poor, or possibly 
upon the insufficiency of the law itself. First, 
there is the necessity of an abundant supply 
of pure water at all times. I need not enter 
deeply into that, because the feeling 1s, that 
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operate. He did 


how the present Public Health Act 


would operate, but it would test the powers of | 


He had 
7 a great objection to the powers having 
ie permis 
should have been made compulsory ; but at the 
same time, as he had had the opportunity of 


the various vestries and district boards. 
persont }y 


been ma 
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bor 
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their fitness for local s 





lf-rovernment. If they 


put in force the powers with which they were | 


now invested, he had no doubt the scheme for 
the metropolis would work better than centra- 
lisation ; but they must prove their fitness to 
carry out the powers entrusted to them. One 
of the most important things omitted by the 
Legislature was the non-providing of a proper 
Building Act, whereby those nuisances of which 












ive where he thought they | 


telling the board in his own district, the local 
would now be put on their trial to show | 


Ithey now complained with regard to houses 
z unfit for habitation after they were built, 
might have been remedied. The munificent gift 
’ Mr. Peabody and the efforts of societies had 
yme avast amount of good in erecting better 
bitations for the poor ; but of what avail would 
that be while landlords could avail tliemselves 
of every unsuitable spot of ground for the put- 
f houses? True they had power, after 

was erected, if the medical officer 
ought it unfit for habitation, to prevent its 
being occupied. How much better would it be 
ifthe plans as to sanitary arrangements were 
bmitted to the local board before the honses 
it? Plans with 
1itted, but with regard to other sani- 
boards had no 
in communica- 





gements the local 
power whatever. He had been 





tion with gentlemen on this point, and he found 
tha foil: . “anid —— } > 
that the Building Act would not prevent these 


unsuitable buildings erected. The first 
thing they ought to do was to call on the Legis- 
lature to pass an improved Building Act, which 


being 


uld provide that houses should not be built 


18 Were submitted to and approved 





by the board in whose locality the honses were 
t ) regard to drainage, 
but all other sanitary arrangements. The next 
thing was the water supply. He would state as 


» be erected, not only in 


hat it was practicable to erect 
Jews, to the li 


erected thirty stand-pipes in W 


a matter of fact 
stand-pipes. The 
hitechapel, from 
night and day, the 
r company having given the water free of 
charge. There were other 
of supplying the poor with water in White- 
I Upwards of twenty of the courts were 

h water from the mains, and the 


i water was obts 





any e€xXtra 


means 
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itts had been done away with, and 

the people had an unlimited supply of water 
every day of the week. He thought much 
good might be done by the purchase of 
some of the old and unsuitable buildings in the 
cts. He would like to see that 

y a voluntary association to raze 

those wretched habitations to the ground. The 
local boards ought to have the power, where 
houses were structurally deficient, to put a veto 
upon their being occupied. The first thing to 
be done was to prevent them being erected ; and 
having done that, deal with the nuisances which 
exist in any unhealthy locality. They were now 





» penalty for their legislature. These 
ht to Lave been provided for long ago. 





these 


suffering from our own neglect in not 
more strongly 


points upon the 
legislature. The only means of dealing with the 


unsuit- 





case was to destroy the unhealthy and 
able buildings, and by degrees better habitations 


would be sure to be built on the same spots. 
Dr. Aldis remarked that much had been said | 











about the water supply. If he might be allowed 
to express an opinion, nothing satisfactory would 
be done they had a constant supply of water. 
in his own district of Belgravia they had a good 
supply of water, the service being twice a day; 
but the mode of supply was objectionable. A 
great number of tanks were provided with over- 


with the closets, 
inconceivably dangerous; and if that 


of things were continued, he should not be 


ow pipes communicating 





surprised at an outbreak of cholera. The system | 
was not only bad in itself, but illegal. The 
water companies could fine the parties for the 








waste by overflow; but it was not done. There 
was one class of people he had particularly 


who died of 
in the river. He 
was summoned to one of those cases in his own 
district, which was taken to St. George’s Hos- 

terminated fatally. He afterwards 
vent on board the vessel, which was one of the | 
class called Billy-Boys, used for bringing stone | 
and other articles from Goole. On going into | 
the forecastle, where the man slept, it gave him | 
the idea of a veritable black hole, heated to an 
unbearable degree by a stove used for cooking, | 
and altogether without any means of ventilation. | 
There was another man ill in the place at the | 
time, 

Dr. O’Brien (Chelsea) said he believed it was | 
a well-ascertained fact that cholera prevailed | 
most where the water was worst, and he believed | 
where water was kept in close chambers fungoid | 
matter was formed in it, which varied according | 
to the sources from which they arose. Such} 
water was unfit for human drink; but there was 
a great distinction between the spores in dif- 
| ferent epidemics, which would be detected by 
|the microscope. Even distilled water exposed 
| to air charged with molecules generated fungi. 


noticed. They heard of people 
s 


cholera on board of vessels 


ital, 


I and 


regard to drainage | 





| The same rule held good with regard to dysentery, 
| typhus, and similar disorders. 
Mr. Rendle (St. George’s, Southwark) said he 
| thought the time was past for anything like make- 
shift arguments in connexion with the disease 
| which was now affecting us, and which we believed 
|to be in a great measure preventible. He had 
| been actively engaged in the cholera from the 
first time of its visitation. On the south side of 
the Thames, he was happy to say, there had not 
| been so many cases as before. He thought it 
highly desirable that a large number of stand- 
|pipes should be put up; though he agreed it 
|was pushing off the day when they wanted an 
absolute change,—such a change one might call 
| revolutionary in the arrangements necessary for 
{the well-being of the lowest classes of the 
people of this country. When he looked at the 
Blue Books of the Government, and found that 
in the country it was no rare thing for people 
/to be driven from their work to other places 
miles away to save the poor-rates ; that grown-up 
women were living with grown-up brothers, and 
whole families occupying one room in common ; 
and that not a matter which occurred here and 
there, but was very widespread ;—when he had 
witnessed this state of things in his own parish ; 
that it was too often the case among thousands 
who were acquainted with the lowest circum. 
stances of human condition in his parish, he 
was forced to the conclusion that, under such 
circumstances, it was impossible for a people to 
be Christian, or moral, or healthy. He con- 
tended it was waste of time to talk of doing 
little by way of charity and benevolence, althoug 
that benevolence might amount to thousands of 
money subscribed by good and generous people, 
yet no permanent good could follow from it; 
and when he saw all this charity, there was 
comparatively little difference between the 
charity of this time and the charity of his first 
recollection; so also was it equally destitute of 
permanent benefit. When came to 
London, the population was not more than about 
900,000. There were not so many poor people 
nor so much misery as there was now ; 
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he first 


but at the 
present time there were three millions of human 
beings crowded upon asmali space. He thought 
was come when they must not deal 
with a house here and there; but they wanted 
some great alteration emanating from the central 
councils of the nation, so that they might have 
laws which would work, and people who would 
take care to work them. It should be obligatory 
if they had circumstances in which 10,000 persons 
could not be moral, healthy, or virtuous, that 


the time 


some radical change should be made which no 
palliative measures could effect; and he con- 
fessed he felt grieved when he heard the kind of 
discussion that took place on the Labourers’ 
Dwellings Bill inthe House of Commons. He felt 
grieved with the expressions that were uttered 
here by representatives of C! ristian communi- 
If they had gone with him and seen how 
people were huddled together, and how ised 
and vice must go on, they could not have faile 
to come to the conclusica that a change amount 
revolution in such matters was abso- 


It 


ties 








Ing to a 


lately called for and did not admit of delay. 
J 


was dangerous to go On as they had done 
hitherto. The inspecting oflicers went round 
from court to court. Fever was there; the 


water was bad; the water-butts were foul; and 
the water-closets abominations. ‘The poor thus 
situated knew that this was wrong, and they got 
to know that the law would help them if it were 
put in force by those above them. Visit those 
courts another year: fever again cleared out its 
inhabitants ; and, people finding the law was on 
their side, began to feel discontented, as well they 
might be: and that discontent would spread, 
and it would ultimately be found that the large 
mass of 10,000 in his own parish, multiplied by 
handreds of thousands throughout the metro- 
polis, would be a very unsafe community in the 
event of a disagreement between the classes of 
society. He was no alarmist; but he could not 
go into the courts and alleys of the metropolis, 
and see the condition of those whom, by every law 
of Christianity, they were bound to regard, with- 
out feeling that they were exposing themselves 
to a great social danger. The great remedy, he 
believed, was true and earnest legislation. 

Mr. Godwin expressed a strong hope that 
Dr. Druitt would withdraw his resolution 4s 
one which was wholly inadequate to the present 
emergency. There were sufficient differences of 
opinion among the outside public which were wide 
enough, and led to enough discussion, without 
wasting the time of the meeting in debating the 
expediency of such a resolution as that before 
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them. To talk now about looking to benevolent 
funds for a supply of water to the metropolis 
was little short of nonsense. They onght to call 
loudly and at once for such arrangements for the 
supply of pure water as would give it cheaply to 
all, and render the expression of benevolence on 
this question unnecessary. The want of precise 
knowledge in respect of sanitary matters, the 
cholera, and many other things, was something 
surprising: one physician, for example, recom- 
mending a system of treatment that another, 
equally eminent, said was “death.” He hoped 
@ proposition which he understood was to be 
made would be strongly enforced upon the 
meeting, viz., for the appointment of a Govern- 
ment commission to make inquiries, and which 
would lay before the public facts that could 
not be denied or got away from, and urge 
measures that could not be neglected. He 
would rather have such a proposition as that 
before them than to argue upon a resolution for 
an insufficient measure, which he believed would 
be negatived by nineteen out of every twenty per- 
sons present. (No,no! Yes!) Until public opinion 
was formed,—till knowledge on sanitary subjects 
was more general,—what improvement could they 
expect ? What must they look for, when in the 
present day they heard from a town near Leeds 
the pretensions of a person to become a member 
of the local Board grounded on such reasons as 
these :—That he would oppose all schemes for 
levying rates for the supply of water; every 
measure to obtain public sewerage or the paving 
of the streets; every measure of that sort, in 
fact, without exception, on the principle that all 
such things were a wasteful expenditure of the 
ratepayers’ money? When they saw a placard 
like that; when they found doctors themselves 
expressing opinions contrary to one another and 
to all that had been proved by experiment for 

1any years (No, no! Yes!) ;—why they had 
educated men saying that bad drainage cid 
not produce disease. (No, no!) He repeated 

it. He had in his pocket a letter from a rate- 
payer of Sheffield stating that assertions made at 
the late meetings of the British Association had 
entirely paralysed the efforts of those among the 
people of Sheffield who desired to obtain proper 
drainage. Those present must have read on 
the previous day of an accident in a tank in 
Ireland, where four men descended one after an- 
other to clear away decomposing matter, and 
each one fell dead as he reached the bad air; | 
and yet they stil found men doubting if the 
emanations from sewers produced disease. He 








institute an inquiry into the sanitary condition of 
the people; and such men as Mr. Pattison and 
others he saw present would tell them that the 
sanitary condition of the poor was so dreadful 
that they did not know how to deal with the 
mass of misery existing throughout the districts 
of the east of London. He implored them not 
to fritter away this opportunity by providing 
merely a few stand-pipes. They knew that the 
people were in an absolute state of poverty; 
they knew that the houses they inhabited were 
not fit for animals to live in; they knew that 
great numbers of landlords neglected their duty 
in not providing proper houses to dwell in. 
They knew that one great cause in the preven- 
| tion of improvement in the east of London was 
| the system of short leases. If these leases were 
| done away with, and the property was dealt with 
jas freehold, streets of houses would be built fit 
| for the people to live in. These were questions 
|affecting not the poor only, but the whole of 
| the inhabitants of the metropolis, and they must 
| be pressed upon the Government, who were the 
{responsible parties for the health of the people. 
| He had been at work in these districts for the 
last six weeks, and he would say the sanitary 
condition of the people of the metropolis—and 
he would appeal to the personal knowledge in 
this matter of the right rev. prelate in the 
chair, who had bestowed an amount of indi- 
vidual attention to this subject upon which he 
would ever reflect with the greatest satisfac- 
tion,—the sanitary condition of the metropolis 
was such as to excite the greatest alarm. Let 
them not lose the present opportunity of saying 
to the Government, “Thousands and hundreds 
of thousands of poor people are now living by 
the hand of charity ;’,and when that was with- 
drawn he dreaded the consequences which he 
feared must ensue. Let it not be said of them 
abroad, that while they were living in comfort 
and luxury in the west of London, masses of the | 
people were existing in the most abject poverty, | 
and that thousands of poor creatures were half | 
starving in dens breeding disease and death. 
He said the Government must be made to hear 
this, and then the sanitary condition of the 
people would be improved. 

Dr. Farr (Registrar-General) saw nothing in 
the motion incompatible with further proposals ; 
but 

Dr. Druitt withdrew it. 

Mr. Benjamin Shaw said, he was happy in the 
belief that the resolution he was about to submit | 
would fall in with the temper of the meeting, as | 








ignorance, in respect to sanitary | sentiments of every gentleman who had spoken, 
matters that existed, and also upon the question | because it was comprehensive and did not pledge 
immediately under consideration, as also even! them to any hasty or inconsiderate course 


° ¢° “7 . . . } 
mentioned this to show the difference of opinion, | he trusted it would more or less embrace the 
not to say 


of | 
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upon the cure of diseases arising from the 
neglect of sanitary matters. He trusted that 
Dr. Druitt would at once withdraw his motion, 
to save time. 

Sir Mordaunt Wells did not wish to use ex- 
pre ns that would give the slightest offence. 
He said, as intelligent men, who had devoted a 
great deal of time and attention to the consi- 
deration of this question, it was a reflection 
upon them to entertain so absurd a resolution as 
the one now before them. Such a resolution as 
this was not calculated to deal with the great | 
evil which existed at the present moment. He} 
spoke in presence of gentlemen who had been 
working for the last six weeks, day and night, in | 











action. The resolution was, in fact, that which | 
had been shadowed forth in the able remarks of | 
previous speakers, viz., “for the appointment of | 
a royal commission to investigate the whole 
condition of the east end of London.” [A voice: 
“The metropolis generally; it is required as} 
It would be} 


| 


much in the south as in the east. | 
competent to amend ther solution in its details; 
he only wished now to lay before the meeting 
the spirit of it. The resolution, as far as it 
went, was to inquire into the condition of the | 
eastern part of the metropolis. They could} 
include Southwark if it was thought desirable to| 
do so. Nodoubt an inguiry embracing the entire | 
metropolis would be wished by this meeting, but | 
they had to consider the chances of that being | 





| three of the abbots, one Ri yal 


embrace the two branches in order to set 


that right. Complaints were made that 
local authorities were remiss in performing 
their public duties. He did not hold that 


opinion quite so strongly as some gentle- 
men appeared to do, because he knew from per- 
sonal experience the extraordinary difficulty of 
enforcing the law in this particular, and he re- 
gretted to say that hitherto it had been the desire 
of the public to leave the administration of the law 
in these matters in the hands of a branch of the 
community which did not ordinarily embrace 
the most educated and the most far-sighted 
members of society, who would be most likely to 
administer those laws well; and it occurred to 
his mind whether it would not be well for those 
gentlemen who most strongly condemned 
present administration, or rather non-adminis 
tration, of the existing law, to take a share per- 
sonally in the local government of the districts 
with which they were connected. lt was ob- 
vious there had been deficiencies in this respect, 
but he repeated the difficulties were great, and 
a penny in the pound added to the rates for 
sanitary measures would be likely to raise a 
great outcry. This was a question which must 
come before a Royal Commission, because they 
could take up all the threads of the subject, an 
educe a right clue out of them all. 

In conclusion he moved a resolution calling 
upon the Government to issue a commission 
inquiry, and named a deputation to wait on 
Government to press it upon their attention. 

The Rev. G. W. M‘Gill, of Chris 
George’s in the East, seconded it: he though 
the question of poor-rates needed settlement. 

Mr. Storr (Strand) proposed an amendment, 


asserting the paramount necessity for a scheme 
of improved dwellings for the poor, and the 
need of remedy for the disgraceful state of 
overcrowding that exists: but after considerable 
discussion, Dr. Stewart, amongst others,and Dr. 
Acland speaking, the amendment i 
drawn, and the original motion, in the ter 
given in our last, was unanimously adopted.* 
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THE MONUMENTS IN GLOUCESTER 
CATHEDRAL. 
Architectural Society 


Wuen the Worcester 








recently visited Gloucester Cathedra! Mr. M. H. 
Bloxam made some observations on the monu- 
ments there. Of these we are now enabled to 
| give a report. 
Amongst the monumental remains in Glou er 
Cathedral, prior to the eighteenth century, l 
| Mr. Bloxam, we have but one episcopal effigy, 
and not a single effigy of a dean, or of f 
canonical rank. Of the se} hral mor nts 
of the Cathedral, n simply a < entual 





church, we have 








two commemorative effigies s of 
dates long posterior to the times in which those 
thus represented passed away. Then 3 
\in this Cathedral, though not numerous, are not 
wanting in interest. One, indeed—if we pt 
the tomb and its accessories in Wes r 


Abbey of Henry Vil.—may fairly be consid red 
as the most chaste and beautiful! of its class in 
the kingdom. The earliest specimen of a monu- 


mental class, perhaps the earliest wooden 





- . : . = thev existing. is that now p! liz 

the cholera-emitten districts of London, and who sepulchral effigy existing, . a h a 
} * . m y P hE . » ansidal *he »} ortn-eas I e ir 
had by that means acquainted themselves with | assented to elsewhere. They had an espe ial|the apsidal chapel north-east of th _ choir, 
the real state of things: and he knew from | handle which must be felt by every one in regard | commemorative of Robert Curthose, duke of 


what he had been told by them, as well as from 
his own personal experience, that the sanitary | 
condition of the poor was most dangerous. He 
had seen such men as the Rev. Mr. Pattison 
visiting in the various districts, and he would 
bear him out that the great evil they had to| 
contend with was the miserable condition of the | 
poor in the eastern districtsof London. Instead | 
of passing a resolution of this kind, it would be | 
their duty to pass a distinct and firm expression | 
of opinion that it is the duty of the Government | 
of this country to institute a searching | 
inquiry into the sanitary condition of — 
people of this metropolis. It was utterly 
impossible that things could go on as they 
now exist. Whether cholera disappeared this 
month or next, as long as the poor to the extent 
of hundreds of thousands were living in their 
present state, disease would crop out, and with 
the medical profession doing all they could in 
this great crisis, it was impossible they could 
deal with such a fearful sanitary condition as 
the poor were in in the midst of London. It 
was their duty to call upon the Government to 





to the districts in which cholera had prevailed | 
to a very great extent. The public at large and 
the Government would be prepared to say, “ Let 
us hear a full account of that; let us hear all 
the grounds of it, and endeavour to prevent such 
fearful visitations for the future ;” but he feared 
if they went with the request for an inquiry | 
embracing the whole metropolis, the Govern- 
ment might say they were asking for something 
impracticable. Half a loaf was better than no 
bread, and if they succeeded as regards the east 
of London they would not only get a good half, 
but it would be going a long way towards 
making the inquiry a general one. If matters 
were put into a proper state in the east, other 
parts of the metropolis would not be long behind 
hand. The advantage of a royal commission was 
this, they might have a medical inquiry into the 
water supply. He understood the Government 
had taken measures for that through Dr. Simon, 
but when they found out that the water supplied 
was deleterious to health, how were they to 
improve it? They then got out of the medical 
field into that of engineering, and they must 





Normandy, eldest son of the Conqueror, through 
his own indiscretion disinherited of his claim of 
suecession to the crown of England, and who 
died in incarceration in Cardiff Castle A.D. 
1134, aged 80 years. This effigy does not repre- 
sent him in the armour of the period in w 
he lived, but rather in that of the reign o 


Henry III., to which era the execution of this 


| effigy, one of the most singular of its kind, may 
be referred. The high tomb, howeve r,on W Lich 
it is placed, though also of wood, is of a still 


later period, and may be referred to the fifteenth 
century. Leland, writing of this monument, saith 
— Robtus. Curthoise, sonne to K. William the 
Conquerour, lyeth in the middle of the Prest tery. 
There is on his Tombe an Image of Wood 
paynted, made long since his Death.” This image 
carved in oak, represents him in the c sia 





* We take the opportunity to urge again the claims of 
the Metropolitan Sanitary Association on the public in 
general, and our readers in particular. [he organization 
is calculated to effect much good, and the subscription is 
but small, Funds are much needed, The ollice is at 
No, 1, Adam-street, Adelphi, 
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jerrea or hooded hawberk of mail, over which is 
worn the long sleeveless surcoat of linen, open 
in front from the loins downwards: chansses or 
stockings of mail cover the feet and legs, and 
tight-fitting breeches, apparently of cloth, the 
knees and thighs; the sword-belt crosses the 
body diagonally from the right hip to the left 
thigh, and to this the sheath of the sword is 
affixed. The guige for supporting the shield 
crosses over the right shoulder and under the 
left arm ; but there are no indications apparent 
of any shield having been affixed, an omission 
most unusual at the period when this effigy was 





monument is placed in a small sepulchral chapel 
at the south-west corner of the choir. The 
effigy is of alabaster, somewhat mutilated, but 
well executed. It represents the abbot vested 
in the amice, alb, stole, tunic, dalmatic, and 
chasuble. On the head is worn the mitre, mitra 
pretiosa, granted to this abbey by Pope Urban VI. 
in the early part of the fifteenth century. The 
abbatial bordon or pastoral staff covered with the 
veil, the extremities of which are so designed as to 
flow gracefully over the staff, is placed on theright 
side of the body, herein differing from episcopal 
effigies, where the pastoral staff, with rare excep- 


carved. The duke is represented, not in repose, | tions—as that on Bishop Veasey’s tomb, Sutton 
but in action, either drawing or sheathing the | Coldfield Church, Warwickshire—is placed on 
sword, which, with its long cross-bar, is partly | the left side of the effigy, and is generally held 
out of the scabbard, the latter being held by the | in the left hand. The commemorative effigy of 
left hand. The right thigh and leg are crossed | Osric, king of Northumbria, one of the reputed 
over the left, but raised in a singular manner, so | founders of this monastery, who died A.D. 729, 
as to show a space between. On the heels are|is somewhat coarsely executed in stone, and 
spurs, fastened by a single leather each, but the | shows a change in the regal habiliments from 
rowels now affixed are insertions of the seven- | those of King Edward, in accordance with the 
teenth century. The coif de mailles or hood of | period in which it was sculptured, apparently 


in a breast-plate and skirt of taces, with a hori- 
zontal bawdrick or belt encircling it; on the 
head is a basinet, with a torse or wreath sur- 
rounding it, and the neck, shoulders, and breast 
are protected by a camail or tippet of mail; the 
arms are encased in rere and vambraces, with 
coudes or elbow-plates, and the thighs, knees, 
legs, and feet, in cuisses, genouilleres, jambs, 
and sollerets, all of plate, excepting the portions 
covering the insteps, which are of mail. The 
lady is habited in a close-bodied robe or gown 
with full skirts, over which is worn a mantle 
attached in front by a cordon. The head-dress 
is rich. Round the neck of each of these effigies 
is the collar of SS. This monument, which can- 
not be anterior to the reign of Henry IV., is 
apparently of the early part of the fifteenth 
century. 

We now come to the period when this fine 
monastic church was converted into a cathedral, 
But it contains only one recumbent effigy of a 
bishop of the Reformed Church. This is of 
Godfrey Goldsborough, bishop of this see from 


the hawberk is fastened by a strap across the during the abbacy of Abbot Parker in the early | A.D. 1598 to A.D. 1604, who was buried ina 
forehead, and open on one side of the face. On) part of the sixteenth century. It is placed on a/| little chapel on the north side of the Lady-chapel. 
the head a low coronet is worn. The tomb on high tomb at the north-east of the choir under | His monument consists of a high tomb, with 
which this effigy is placed is one of the few | an obtuse arched canopy of good but late design, | three divisions on each side, the middlemost of 
wooden tombs we have; another, on which re-| the horizontal cornice of which is finished with | which contains an escutcheon surrounded with 
poses the wooden effigy of William de Valence, | the Tudor flower. The effigy represents this | scroll-work. On this tomb the effigy represents 
Earl of Pembroke, who died A.D, 1296, is in monarch clad in the tunic and mantle; the laces | the bishop attired in the episcopal vestments of 
St. Edmund’s Chape), Westminster Abbey. The connecting the latter hang down in front over | theChurch of England, viz.,the rochet, over which 
surcoat or linen frock worn over the hauberk or the tunic. Over the shoulders and in front of | is worn the black chimere with full lawn sleeves ; 
iron shirt does not appear on sepulchral effigies the breast is worn the hood, resembling the on the head is the coif or skull-cap, and round 
earlier than the thirteenth century, and the aumasse or furred tippet of a canon. I do not | the neck is the short ruff, whilst the tippet—that 
effigy of William Earl of Flanders, son of this find the hood on the effigies of our English | bone of contention in the vestiarian controversy, 
Robert Duke of Normandy, who died A.D. 1128, monarchs earlier than the reign of Richard II. | in the reign of Elizabeth,—which was also called 
six years before the death of his father, repre- It does not appear on the effigy of Edward III., | the scarf, by which name it is better known at 
sents him in the jerrea camisia and chauses of but it does on those of Richard II. and HenryIV. | the present day, worn over the shoulders, hangs 
mail, without any surcoat over, but with along Amongst the articles ordained by King Henry | down in front on each side. In the lady-chapel, 
kite-shaped shield. He was buried at St. Omer, VII. for the regulation of his household, is the | on the north side, are the monument and efligy 
and a representation of his sepulchral effigy, following relating to his regal apparel :—‘ Item, | of Elizabeth Williams, wife of Mr. John Williams. 
sculptured in grey marble, is given in Sand- the day when the Kinge is crowned, he ought to | She died A.D. 1622. The base of this monument 
ford’s “‘ Genealogical History.” On the south goe to the mattens the which arraye longeth | is plain, relieved only by shallow sunk panels, 
side of the choir is a recumbent effigy of the his kirtle surcote and tabard with his furred without any kind of ornamentation. On this, 
thirteenth century, placed on an ornamental hudd sliven over his head and rolled about} beneath a semicircular coved canopy, sur- 
bracket or high tomb of later date, apparently of his necke, and on his head his cappe of estate,| mounted by a horizontal cornice, supported at 
the fifteenth century. This effigy represents an and his sword before him. Item, at evensonge | each end by a Corinthian column, lies the effigy 
ecclesiastic of rank vested with the amice, alb, hee must goe in his kirtle and sircote and his | of the lady, reposing on her right side, her head 
and chasuble, holding in the right hand a build- hudd laid about his shoulders, and claspe the|} supported by her right hand and arm. She 
ing. On the left side of the body appears the hudd and tippet together before his breast with | appears clad in a boddiced gown or robe, with 
pastoral staff; the head is tonsured, and the a great owche and a rich, and his hatt of estate a falling ruff worn round the neck; a mantle 
short crisp beard covers the chin. Over the upon his head. Alsoe, as for the twelfth day,|at the back of the body covers also the head. 
head of the effigy is a horizontally-placed canopy, | the king ought to go crowned and in his robes | Beneath her is the representation of an infant 
shaped pedimentally. The effigy and canopy royall, kirtle, sircote, his furred hudd about his | child in swathing clothes. In the south tran- 
are of grey marble. This effigy has been ascribed necke and his mantle with a long train, and his sept, against the south wall, is the well-known 
to Aldred, Archbishop of York, in the latter part lace before him. Hee must have his! monument of Alderman Blackleach, who died 
of the eleventh century, and to Serlo, abbot here scepter in his right hand, the ball with the A.D. 1639, with the efligies recumbent thereon, 
from A.D. 1072 to A.D. 1104. “ Serlo, abbot of crosse in his lefte hand, and the crowne on his| in marble, of himself and his wife. This has 
Gloucester,” saith Leland, “lyeth under a head.” The feet of this effigy are represented | been executed by one of those sculptors of the 
fayre marble Tombe, on the south syde of the in the broad-toed shoes or boots of the fashion | seventeenth century of more than ordinary merit 
presbytery.” I am, however, inclined to con-| of King Henry VIIL’s time, and on the head is| whose works we occasionally meet with, but 
sider this effigy as that of Henry Foliot, abbot' worn the high-bowed crown which does not) whose names as yet remain unknown. The effigy 
of the monastery of Gloucester from A.D. 1228 appear till the latter part of the fifteenth cen- | of the alderman represents him bareheaded, with 
to A.D. 1243. Considerable reparations were tury. On an incised brass in Wimborn Minster,|a piked beard and moustache, habited in a 
executed in his time, and the church was re- representing the demi-effigy of a king, and com-| doublet with slashed sleeves, breeches, boots, 
dedicated. This efligy is undoubtedly of his memorative of one of the Anglo-Saxon kings, the | and a falling Vandyke coller ; across the body is 
period. The effigy of King Edward II., who regal attire plainly bespeaks the century in| worn a scarf, and to the left side is attached a 
was murdered at Berkeley Castle A.D. 1327,| which this brass was executed, the shoulders and | basket-hilted sword. His wife appears in a bod- 
and whose body was removed to and interred in| breast being covered by the furred hood. Within | diced gown with full sleeves and mantle over. 
the Abbey Church of Gloucester, is the third in| a small sepulchral chapel of open screen and/| These effigies are evidently portraits ; and 
point of date of the sepulchral effigies of our | panel work on the north side of the choir is the | sculptured monumental effigies in stone, *ppa- 
English monarchs existing in this country. It; monument of Abbot Parker, elected A.D. 1514, | rently by the same hand, are to be found in the 
is simply but gracefully treated. The King is | the last abbot of this monastery, who died soon ‘church of St. Nicholas, Gloucester. Not equal, 
represented in his regal attire, a long tunic with | after the suppression, and is said not to have | I think, in execution to the works of our cele- 
pocket-holes at the sides, over which is worn the been buried here, this costly monument having | brated English sculptor of the seventeenth cen- 
pall or mantle. On his head is placed the royal | been erected by him during his lifetime. The|tury, Nicholas Stone, they yet partake of that 
crown; his neckis bare. He holds in hisrighthand | high tomb on which his effigy lies recumbent is | better school of art in which he excelled. By 
a sceptre, and in his left a mundus or globe. The} decorated on each side with three panelled re- | Dallaway this monument has been conjectured 
high tomb on which this recumbent efligy re-| cesses, cinquefoiled within the heads. At the|to be the work of Le Sueur or Fanelli. The 
poses is of most beautiful and elaborate work-| back of each recess is an escutcheon; one is effigy on the north side of the Lady-chapel of 
manship. A series of ogee-headed arched} charged with the five wounds, another with| Sir John Powell, knight, one of the judges 
recesses, Cingucfoiled within the heads, and | the instruments of the passion, ladder, pillar, | of the Court of King’s Bench, who died 1713, re- 
richly crocketed above, formerly contained| reed and hyssop, and cross. The effigy,| presents him in a standing attitude—a custom 
statuettes. Above the tomb the canopy is|which is well, carefully, and elaborately | which gradually crept in in the latter half of the 
formed of two stages of open ogee-headed | executed, is of alabaster, and represents the | seventeenth century, but became more frequent 
arches, richly foliated and crocketed, and sur-| abbot in his full vestments—amice, alb, tunic,|in the eighteenth century. He appears attired 
mounted with finials, with buttresses between, | dalmatic, and chasuble, with the maniple over | in his judicial robes, the gown, casting-hood, and 
terminating with rich finials. A projecting | the left arm. On the head is worn the mitre,| mantle faced with fur or miniver; on his head 
or in the middie compartment of the tomb mitra pretiosa. The abbatial bordon or staff, | is worn the coif, and under his chin are the plain 
id rages cai’ hl ” bs an he pnt of partly enveloped with the veil, appears on the | falling bands, which subsequent to the Restora- 
ment may be pss yoy ang” y th saa Rw mae of che body. On the feet the broad. | tion succeeded the raff. The cuffs of the ee 
peice eo Snel aelel ry Fo “ ¥' ae toed shoes of the period are worn. The extre- | of the gown are furred, and in the right hand is 
kingdom. The effigy ap one i “a f . - the | mities of the stole are not apparent. The prac-| held a scroll. In 1635 certain rules were mado 
an early hediiieie te pat fo pedir bam — 8 of erecting @ monument with a sculptured | with respect to the robes of the judges, and ry 
saul.” Whe'cllley of Teese on : _ r * "" efligy in the lifetime of the person commemo- accordance with which this effigy is representec- 
Sie: tiene ot Scenic Png D 7 “a 0 brea was a very frequent one. In the south| It is placed on a circular pedestal, within or 
A.D. 1457, has evidently been remov d f oo hes aisle of the nave, near the east end, on a high | beneath semicircular escalloped cove, SUr- 
ger bo doa pemgye/ removed from its | tomb, are two recumbent effigies, representing a| mounted by a segmental-shaped pediment, 6Up- 
ee r oo us it is now placed north and warrior and his lady, probably persons of dis-| ported on each side by a Corinthian pilaster, 

oe “3 pte ar ae — what appears | tinction, but the names of whom are unknown. | with architrave, frieze, and cornice. — 
pormon oF stone screen work. This | The effigy of the warrior represents him armed| ‘There are other monuments in this cathedral 
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of later date and of interest, but which I do not 
purpose to describe. A monumental painting of 
many figures on the north transept may fitly be 
compared with the curious monumental painting 
of the Baron of Barford, in Barford Church, Salop, 
and with the series of portraits on panel at Stan- 
ford Court, Worcestershire, and would almost 
seem to indicate that, so soon as the early half 
of the seventeenth century, limners of the school 
of portraiture then prevalent, as well as sculp- 
tors, traversed the country ready to execute any 
commissions which might fall into their hands. 


If our warnings had been attended to there is 
every reason to believe thousands dead might 
now be alive. The very streets and houses that 
we pointed out years ago as fever nests and 
death-dealers have again given up their inha- 
bitants to the grave. 

We are giad to hear that a petition has been 
drawn up, and is to be presented to the House of 
Lords, when Parliament reassembles, praying it 
to “ take such steps as in its wisdom may seem 
best for the immediately placing the supply of 
water to the metropolis on a better footing in 
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respect to quality and quantity, and a reduction 
in the scale of rates as at present levied.” 











SANITARY IMPROVEMENT AND “ THE Seen 
BUILDER.” 


AN eminent physician, we withhold his name a Se 
because his note was marked “ private,” in for-| REFERRING to recent inquiries on this subject 
warding a copy of a pamphlet on the nature and | in the Builder, I desire to draw attention to a 
treatment of Cholera, ad to us these} record in Fairbairn’s work on cast and wrought 
observations :— iron, of experiments made upon a “ Sandwich 

**T enclose a small pamphlet on Cholera. If you read beam” 22 ft. 6 in. long, 12 in. deep, and 
the preface you will see why I desire particularly to call | 124 in. wide, of good Baltic fir, sawn down, and 
your attention to the subject, having a plate of iron of the same length, 12 in. 


We doctors have done as much as we shall ever |} ‘ ‘ 
able to do in the way of ascertaining the nature and cause | 4¢P and @ in. thick, placed between and bolted 


of the disease, and the true principle of treatment. The | With inch bolts. The supports were 22 ft. apart, 
pean oe — now take up the subject, and prevent the | and the weights distributed over about 6 ft. of 

Incase ving Us pure w = bad e e . : ; 
> cat oo the middle. In the following table the third 


“You see that have the highest medical autho- : . 
rity to support my views of the nature of the disease. | Column shows the computed equivalent weights 


Yee conan read that part of my pamphiet without | which, if applied in the centre, would occasion 
eeling # deep interest in the subject, and the sooner the | the same deflexion :— 
whole world can be taught that science and common ; ‘ 





sense take the same view of this i | Wei i i Bquvelest wolyne 
ho Sor the calf eect ° matter, the better it will | Weight applied, Deflexion. tn oon. 

oe é Tons. Inches, Tons. 

lhe portion of the preface pointed to is of - a oa 
course that which says that “Cholera is a 3 1-00 6-90 
disease which is bred and nourished in filth,” 12 1°50 10°36 
and that we have poisoned our rivers,—‘ We 14 he he 
drink diluted sewage, : is — 330 15°64 

ik diluted sewage, and we thus establish a/| 18 3°30 15°54 





strange circulation of loathsome organic fluids.” * 
A second distinguished practitioner, who might 
be supposed to know all that has been said and 
done towards spreading a knowledge of the con- 
dition of London, and the want of a proper 
Water-supply, gives us in a very kindly way i 
reasous why we might now very properly take up beams may be approximately computed, | pro- | 
such questions, and endeavour to obtain water POs¢ to calculate the weights which the iron and 
for the poor on Sundays: while the Medical timber respectively might be expected to sustain, 
Press, speaking more generally, is glad to ob- and to compare the result with the above record 
serve, that “the lay-press is already taking up of ' actual . xperiment. In the investigat ions 
the impropriety of storing our drinking water in *“ecting the iron plate, I shall use the formule 
butts and cisterns, which too often become the adopted by Hodgkinson in calculating the 
receptacles of diseases,” against which system strength of the Conway tube, as given in the | 
it had several times lifted up its voice. Appendix to the Report of the Commissioners 

The ignorance of what has been done, and is ©” the Application of Tron to Railway Struc- | 
being done, by others thus and in a thousand ‘8; and for those affecting the timber, the 
other quarters shown, is a disheartening charac- formula adopted by Barlow. - ta. 
teristic of the times. Such is the personal lst. To ascertain the weight prinethary iron 
struggle now-a-days, that no one seems to know plate would support in the centre, rare sub- | 
anything but what he has done himself, especially jected to a compressive strain of 12 tons — 
of what has been done by those on the results ich, that being the greatest strain which the | 
of whose labours he has founded his own little | ™aterial should be called upon to bear, and 
buildings. For fifteen years and more the con- assuming the plate to be incapable of lateral 


ductor of this journal has sought, with pen and ; ™0ton, si 

pencil, to dior the want ogc wanes that Let f= force of metal multiplied by leverage d 
has prevailed; the miserable nature of the, °° = 12 aren 

receptacles, where there were any, used for | S= thickness of plate. 

storing it; and the belief, founded on strong | *hen---— = moment of resistance to compres- 
evidence, that by means of impure water cholera | 3 

was greatly spread. We gave accounts of cases sion (A). 
fourteen years ago, where typhus fever was un- | sd” 
questionably produced by the drainage getting 
access to the water-well: we early, if not first, | gion (B). 

set forth the connexion between the now noted| Assuming material to be perfectly elastic, the 
Broad-street pump and the outbreak of cholera! neutral line will be in the centre of the depth, | 
in its neighbourhood, and co-operated with the | and d=d/, making d+ d/= D, and adding (A) and 
late Dr. Snow, in some of his inquiries, which fur- | i 

ther proved the connexion between polluted water 
and choleraic disease—what is now called “ the resistance of the plate. 

great sanitary discovery ;” and we have examined| ow the momentum or strain due to a weight 
during many years hundreds of houses in which Ri /ae 
there was never a pint of waterona Sunday. This| W, applied to the centre of a beam=- x ->- 
one most important necessity, a good supply of | vs 
pure water, we have set forth in all conceivable | 
ways, through these pages and in separate publi- | 


The load of 18 tons was left on sixteen hours; 
after its removal a permanent set of 13 in. was | 
noted. | 
Taking these experiments as a basis, and for 
the purpose of showing how the strength of such 


2 
fsa v 
And ~ g7 moment of resistance to exten- 


fsd? fsd P — 
(B) together we obtain——+"-—.—-=7 fsD*? = total 
/ o 3 3 


when l=the length (i.e. half the weight acting 
with a leverage of half the length), and 


w iW 
cations,f and our words have been echoed by} — x, —=—— 
the periodical press far and wide. We can, | = 2 4 - 7 1d 
. . . | ? " » 
therefore, spare the suggestions of eminent | In order that the resistance shall equal the 


physicians, the majority of whom at that time | strain, we have ba fsD? = x. and in the case 

had not arrived at the conviction they now - 3 4 

wisely hold as to the value of sanitary improve- | under consideration the iron plate was 22 ft. or 

meuts as preventive measures. | 264 in. between the supports, 12 in. deep, and 

Shes | 
» 


* The object of the pamphlet is to urge, as “the only | x 12° = 26 ; whence 
rational and successful method of treatment,” the cathartic = aa 
or evacuant system, Another physician, in print, pro-| x 
nounces this system to be most dangerous, and certain to W = 6°54 tons. ; : : 
carry off the patient! What are lay-searchers for truth 2. To compute the deflexion which will be 
produced by the application of a weight to the 


| centre of the iron plate, suilicient to bring a 


Here 3 x 12 x 


and sufety to say after this ? 
+* London Shadows.” By Geo, Godwin, 1854. ‘Town 
Swamps.” 1359. &e., &e, 








strain of 12 tons per inch on the upper particles 
of the section. 

By experiments given in the Blue Book above 
alluded to, it is shown that a wrought-iron bar 
will bear a compression of =}, of its length, 
without its utility being destroyed, though it 
will have sustained a considerable change in its 
elastic force ; and that a pressure of 12 tons per 
square inch will produce that decrement. 

Hence it is argued that the concave side of a 
bent beam may be compressed ;4, shorter than 
the corresponding portion of the neutral line. 
Assuming the curves to be arcs of a circle, put 
R = radius of neutral line, a = distance of that 
line from concave side ; then R — a = radius of 
concave side. 

Now as the lengths of the ares will be pro- 
portional to their radii, 

R: R-a 

Whence R = S63a. 
Consequently the radius of the curve of the 
neutral line is 863 times the distance of the 
neutral line from the concave side, and there- 
fore in this case is 863 x 6 in. =431°5 ft. 

Let AC represent a portion of the neutral line 
and BC the deflexion. 


7: 863 : 862 
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Then ,/(A0)?—(AB)?= (OB) 

(BC) = (CO) — (OB) = (AO) — (OB) 

But (AO) =radius of curvature=431°5 ft. 

And (AB) =11 ft. 

Whence (OB) = \/431°5*— 11? =431°359 ft. 

And (BC) = 431°5 — 431359 = 1‘692 in., the 
deflexion due to a maximum compressive strain 
of 12 tons per inch of section, which, as has 
been previously shown, would be produced in 
the case under discussion, by the application of 
a weight of 6°54 tons in the centre. 

3. Turning now to the timber flitches, which 
are stated to have been together 12 in. deep and 
124 in. wide, we proceed to ascertain what 
weight applied to the centre of such a beam, 


| omitting the iron plate, will produce a deflexion 


of 1°69 inches. 

Barlow’s formula for deflexion of beams sup- 
ported at both ends and loaded in the centre 
is,— 

Wl? _p When W=weight in lbs. 

32 E-d* D® L=length in feet. 
B=breadth in inches. 
D=depth in inches. 
d=deflexion allowed, 
and E=elasticity constant, which he puts 
96 for fir. 
Whence ; 
W=32 E.d.D*. B_ 32 x 96 » 1-69 x 12° x 12°5 : 
L? 22° 
= 4°70 tons. 

So that, according to this theory, when the 
compound beam is loaded with a weight of 
654+ 4°70=11:24 tons, applied in the centre, 
the iron plate is subjected to the greatest strain 
it should be called upon to sustain, and the 
timber flitches are doing their just proportion ot 
work. Comparing this result with the experi- 
ments, it will be seen that, with a w ight equi- 
valent to 16°36 tons, the compound beam de- 
flected 1:5 in., and with 12 tons it deflected 2 in. ¢ 
further, that it sustained a pressure of 13°5 tons 
with a deflexion of 2°5 in. apparently without 
set, but that the application of 15°> tons pro- 
duced a deflexion of 3°3 in. and a permanent 
set of 1°3 in., showing that it had been over- 
strained. E. SWANSBORO 





DeEsTrRUcTION OF THE RHYL PROMENADE Pi te 
During a recent gale upwards of 25U yards ol 
the Rhyl promenade pier (iron material) were 
‘ stroyed by the combined action of 


completely des h 
the wind and sea. About 500 ont of 1,000 yards 


of the pier had been constructed, and a large 
portion of it had just been opened for promen- 
ading purposes. 
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PARIS WATER SUPPLY. 


A sort paper on this subject was read before 
the French Academy, on the 13th ult., by M. 
Grimaud de Caux, a high authority on sanitary 
matters. A knowledge of what is being done by 
our neighbours may perhaps be of some interest 
in the present state of the question of a better 
water-supply for the metropolis. Several articles 
on the subject have already appeared in these 
pages,* to which we must refer our readers for 
detailed information. According to M. Grimaud 
de Canx’s estimate, there are now 59,000 houses 
in Paris, and the quantity of water required 
per diem is— 





Gallons. 
For public use......... csvececseseeeses 55,000,000 
POE PETTOEE ROS vccccecccesssnomngeseies 37,400,000 
Total...... 92,400,0C0 


the following 











Gallons, 
The Dhuis and secondary branch of the 
Surmeiliz visiveiriatinclinnisiehiinienicsh ania 
The \ 19,890,000 | 
The 3 St ME sneisnereuninenenes 4,180,000 | 
Artesian well at Pass eeienianasnmepeniaianads 1,760,000 | 
: ft | 
) RIT OROIIG. .ccssswicoesecsesessece 132,000 | 
t wells in progress ...... 2,728,000 
——s - 
Total daily supply for private use...... 37,400,000 | 
Gtutsintnietne ! 
Be OIG seis evececoninnemimsinsanntninennsitctin 23,100,000 | 
The Seine 3 es 0 680 La 
The Marne at Trilbardou and Isle-les- 
‘ 9« 
Me DEED cnsnsttatcccacnbotbdutdictudsniacdiasemeeni 22,220,000 
Total daily supply for public use 55,000,000 


The water obtained from the Dhuis and the 
Surmellin is of very good quality. The streams, 
when united, are brought to the city by a covered 
aqueduct eighty-four miles long, which dis- 
charges into the new reservoir at Ménilmontant, 
one of the outskirts of Paris, at a point 356 ft. 
above the level of the sea, and 272 ft. above the 
low water of the Seine. The lower story of this 
reservoir is intended to receive a part of the| 
supply obtained from the River Marne. A reser- | 
voir is to be built at Montrouge to contain the 
waters of the Vanne, which will be conducted to 
Paris by an aqueduct 104 miles long. It is 
perhaps necessary to explain that the Vanne is 
a small river which rises in the department of 
the Aube, and falls into the Yonne a few miles 
from Sens. The Corporation of Paris has pur- 
chased the right to all the springs which supply 
the Vanne, and has also bought up the mann-, 
factories on its banks. The Vanne, it appears, 
feeds a small stream called the Ri de Monderean 
which belongs to the town of Sens. The Paris 
municipal authorities have undertaken to main- | 
tain this stream at its present level and also to 
supply the town with 132,000 gallons every 
twenty-four hours, and further, to provide mains 
for the distribution of the water. We read, ina 
French paper of a few days back, that the Cor- 
poration of Sens has rejected this offer, and 
intends bringing an action against the Paris 
municipality, claiming compensation for the loss 
of revenue consequent on the suppression of all 
the manufactories on the river. The authorities 
have, it appears, undertaken certain improve- 
ments in the town, the cost of which has been 
charged on the increased octroi duties contri- 
‘buted by the manufacturers. Should the Cor- | 
poration of Sens obtain a verdict, it will of course | 
add greatly to the already enormous cost of this 
portion of the scheme. The artesian wells at! 
Passy and Grenelle, together with those now in | 
course of construction, are estimated to produce | 
4,036,000 gallons per day, as shown by the above | 
table. So much, then, for the supply of potable | 
water. 

The public supply, which is to be used for 
watering the streets, for the fountains, &c., is de- 
rived from the Seine, the Oureq, and the Marne. 
The Ourcq was formerly a river, but in 1801-22 
it was converted into a navigable canal. The 
water is very bad, and quite unfit for drinking, 
to which purpose, however, it was for some time 
applied. 

It is intended to lay down another set of 
mains to supply the pure water obtained from 
the Dhuis, Vanne, &c. It has been suggested 
that a similar arrangement might be carried out 
in London. 

At the present moment the length of the 
street mains in Paris amounts to 643 miles, and 
it is estimated that a further length of 393 miles 
will be necessary. Thus, when all the works 












* For a description of the reservoir at Ménilmontant 
see Builder for 1564, p. 542, and 1865, p. 715. On the 
eneral question of the Paris water supply, see Mr. 
urnell’s paper, p. 371, ante, 


} more 


are finished, Paris will be permeated by a net- 
work of water-maius 1,036 miles in length, 
without counting the special mains of the Bois 
de Boulogne and Vincennes. 

By the time the new system is in operation, 
the population of Paris will probably be in round 
numbers 2,000,000, and each inhabitant will be 
supplied with forty-six gallons of water per day, 
of which nineteen gallons will be, it is said, of 
the best quality, and fitted for every kind of 
household use. 





FISH AS FOOD. 


WE are glad to observe that the Sea Fisheries 
Commission, in their report, have the same view 
that we recently urged in the Builder on this 


were employed in fishing 8,989 vessels, 35,184 
men, and 2,730 boys—a decrease, as compared 
with the previous year, of 311 vessels, 2,232 men, 
and 794 boys. 6,582 tons of fish were conveyed 
by railway in Ireland in the year 1865, being 
230 tons more than in the previous year. 





THE LATE MR. D. R. HAY. 


Mr. Davip Ramsay Hay, whose death we 
mentioned in our last, was born in Edinburgh 
in March 1798; and was, consequently, in his 
sixty-ninth year when he died on the 10th 
instant. In his fourteenth year he was ap- 
prenticed to Mr. Beugo, a heraldic and orna. 
mental house-painter, where he was a fellow. 
apprentice with the late David Roberts, with 





subject. 
“The 


‘coupled with the increasing scarcity and high price of } 


butchers’ meat, leaves po doupt on our minds that a great 
Jield for profitable enterprise ia open for the application of 
tncreased and skill to the sea fisheries af the United 
Kingdom. Within the last two years a single 

company have increased their fishing fleet by ten sailing | 
and two vessels, and are now building two | 
steamers. The same course is being followed 
by others; and though, by such means, the supply of fish | 
to Billingsgate is constantly increasing, it fails to keep 
pace with the demand. The well-known fishing-grounds 
in the North Sea are, even yet, only partially fished. The 
Dogger Bank, wh has an area of several hundred 
square miles, and is most prolific of fish, is to a great 
extent unworked new grounds are 


steam 








by the trawlers, and 


| still being discovered where fish are found in grea 


sbundance...... When we consider the amount of 
care that has been bestowed on the improvement of agri- 
culture, the national societies which are established for 

yromoting it, and the scientific knowledge and engineering 
skill which have been enlisted in its aid, it seems strange 
that the sea fisheries have hitherto attracted so little of 
the public attention. There are few means of enterprise 
that present better chances of profit than our sea fisheries, 
and no object of greater utility could be named than the 
development of enterprise, skill, and mechanical ingenuity, 
which might be elicited by the periodical exhibitions 
and publications of an influential specially 
devoted to the British fisheries.” 









society, 


The great importance of fish as an article of 
food may be clearly shown by a comparison of 
the total supply of fish and beef to London in 
the course of a single year. Neither in the case 
of fish nor of beef is it possible to give accurate 
statistics. But it has been roughly estimated 
that Londen consumes 300,000 fat cattle an- 
nually, which, at an average weight of 6 ewt. 
each, would amount to 90,000 tons of beef. At 
this moment there are between 800 and 900 
trawl vessels engaged in supplying the London 
market with fish; and, assuming the average 
annual take for each to be 90 tons, this would 
give a total of some 80,000 tons of trawled fish. 
This is irrespective of the vast quantities of 
herrings, sprats, shell-fish, and other descrip- 
tions of fish which are supplied by other modes 
of fishing. The weight of beef and of fish an- 
nually consumed in London is thus in no great 
disproportion. But the price is very different. 
The fisherman receives, on an average, little 
over 7l. a ton for his fish, prime and offal toge- 
ther; the farmer is readily paid for his beef not 
less than 601.a ton! But this disparity of price | 


| becomes the more remarkable when tested by 


the practical experience, not of the producer, but | 
of the consumer. The buyer of fish in the west 
end of London finds that, on the average, his 
fish costs him more per pound weight than his 
beef or mutton! And when inquiry is made, 
the salesmen at Billingsgate readily admit that 
t} e ret ruil di ler ge ts an EnOTMOUS ] roy t 
] tity of fish he disposes of. It might 
be thought that the competition of trade would 
rectify any demand for excessive profit, but in 
this case it does not seem to have that effect. 
While the fishermen receive 3d. to 4d. a pound 
at Billingsgate for prime fish, the buyer is 
charged Is., 1s. 3d., and 1s. 6d. a pound by the 
retailer! Some check might probably be put! 
upon this extravagant rate of profit by a daily 
return inserted in the newspapers, and signed by | 
the clerk of the market, of the wholesale prices | 
of the various kinds of fish sold in Billingsgate. 
The commissioners for administering the laws | 
relating to the deep sea and coast fisheries in 
Ireland, report upon the whole, in the year 1865, 
the continuance of a manifest and decided im- 
provement in the condition and progress of these 
fisheries as compared with their state a few 
years back ; an improvement, however, scarcely, 
if at all, apparent this year on the western and 
northern coasts, partly owing to the loss by | 
emigration of the more able men, the poor con- | 
dition and equipment of the boats, and the want 
of an immediate and remunerative market. The 


on the 





sin all 








coastguard returns for 1865 show that there 





evidence we have taken,” says the report, | 


whom he maintained a friendship through life. 
In early days, Mr. Hay had painted some pictures 
| which had attracted the attention of Sir Walter 
Scott, who saw the department of art in which 
Hay’s talent would be most useful; and led him 


h London | to commence business as a decorative house- 


painter, in which profession he has during 
many years maintained a leading position. In 
1828, Mr. Hay made his first essay as an author ; 
and his first work, entitled ‘The Laws of Har. 
monious Colouring,” at once obtained notice and 
afterwards went through six editions. Mr. Hay 
afterwards published in succession the following 
works, which were all reviewed with much con- 
sideration, namely :—1. “The Harmonic Law of 
Nature applied to Architectural Design ;” 2. “The 
Natural Principles of Beauty as developed in the 
Human Figure;” 3. “The Orthographic Beauty 
of the Parthenon referred to a Law of Nature ;” 
4. “First Principles of Symmetrical Beauty ;” 
5. “The Principles of Beauty in Colouring 
Systematized ;” 6. “‘ A Nomenclature of Colours 
applicable to the Arts and Natural Sciences ;” 
7. “ The Laws of Harmonious Colouring adapted 
to Interior Decorations ;"’ 8 ‘‘ On the Science of 
those Proportions by which the Human Head and 
Countenance as represented in Ancient Greek Art 
are distinguished from those of Ordinary Na- 
ture;” 9. “The Geometric Beauty of the Human 
Figure Defined ;” 10. “ An Essay on Ornamental 
Design, in which its True Principles are De- 
veloped and Elucidated;” 11. “ Proportion, or 
the Geometric Principle of Beauty Analysed ;” 
12. “ The Natural Principles and Analogy of the 
Harmony of Form;” and, 13, “ The Science of 
Beauty.’ These works are all profusely illus- 
trated, and show a large amount of research 
and study. Mr. Hay’s theory with regard to 
the application of the harmonic ratio to Greek 
art was examined and commented on in cur pages 
on several occasions. Mr. Hay took a leading 
part in all that concerned the welfare of his 
native city. He was one of the earliest to assist 
in fostering the Royal Scottish Academy, and 
some fifteen years ago he established an . Esthetic 
Club in Edinburgh, which included several men 
of distinction. 





ANTANANARIVO.—MADAGASCAR. 


Tue second of the four memorial churches to 
be erected in this city is making considerable 
progress. The site is at Ambohipotsy, the 
southern extremity of the lofty ridge on which 
the capital is built; and from its height (some 
500 ft. above the surrounding plain) the build- 
ing will form a prominent object for many miles 
in every direction. The church is in the Marly 
English style, and consists of a nave and aisles, 
tower and spire, porch, transepts, and apse. It 
is constructed of a grey limestone, quarried on 
the slopes of the hill in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood. The windows of aisles and apse are 
single lights, trefoil-headed, and with hood- 
mouldings. The aisle windows are filled alter- 
nately with open louvering and with tinted 
cathedral glass. The transept windows are 
triplets. An arcade of six bays divides the 
nave from the aisles: the arches are carried by 
circular stone shafts with moulded caps and 
bases. The clerestory is lighted by circular 
windows of varied design. The apse arch 18 
carried on shafts of black granite, springing 
from corbels. The ground-floor of the transepts 
forms class-rooms and vestry, divided from the 
body of the church by screen-work, capable of 
being opened into the main area when required. 
Over these are galleries, as well as in the first bay 
adjoining the tower, which opens into the church 
by a moulded arch. The roofs are open; ali the 
timbers being exposed ; covered with tiles and 
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plastered between the rafters. The internal 
dimensions are 76 ft.long by 40ft. wide. The width 
at transepts is 62 ft. Height to ridge 42ft. The 
base of the tower forms a porch, entered by a 
trefoil-headed doorway, with shafts in the angles. 
The upper stage forms a bell-chamber, having 
two lancet-lights in each face, and surmounted 
by a broach spire with enriched bands, and one 
tier of lights in the cardinal faces. The total 
height is about 90 ft. A platform, instead of 
pulpit, will be formed in the apse, with stone 
base, and carved lectern and railing of wood. 
In front of this will be the Communion enclosure 
and font. About one-third of the chureh will be 
seated with open benches; the rest of the area 
being left open to suit the native custom of 
sitting on mats on the floor. The building will 
probably accommodate upwards of a thousand 
persons. This chureh is built as a memorial of 
steadfastness of many native Christians. who 
were put to death by spearing on this spot during 
the perseeution. of 1849, in the reign of the late 
Queen. The arehitect is Mr. James Sibree, jun. ; 
the superintendent of works,;,Mr. Wm. Pool (late 
of Messrs. Lawrence's, Londan). 

The third memorial chureli is also about to be 
commenced, It is at Faravohitra, the northern 
extremity of the hill, andis algo at a considerable 
elevation abeve.the surreunding country. This 
church will be Early English in style, consisting 
of nave and chancel, perches; and open bell- 
turret on the.northern gable. The interior will | 
be roofed in one span, the principals being carried 
on engaged shafts, with moulded caps, bases, and 
corbels. The roof will be open te the ridge, and 


line to the Exhibition has been completed, and 
the works of the landing-places for the steam- 
boats are in a forward state. A small section of 
the quay wall, near the Pont d’Jena, has been 
removed, and an archway constructed,, through 
which water is admitted to the pleasure-grounds 
and the main building, This. canal will be also 
navigable for small beats. The gardens, repre- 
senting the horticultural tastes of different 
nations, are in a forward state. Of course a 
large display of agricultural machinery will be 
made in the palace ; but as it is intended tohave 
competitive trials of the implements, it will be 
impossible to carry them on either inthe building 
or on the surrounding grounds: so the. commis- 
sioners havo»made arrangements for hiring a 
tract of landj near.Paris, where. the. trial@,can 
take place im»& proper manner. A temporary 
hotel is being ereeted near the Champ.de Mars, 
capable of lodging a large number of inmates. 

On the grounds, in a temporary bmilding, a 
process of deadorising sewage matter has been 
at work for seme. time. It is the invention of 
M. Goux, and! the produce is applied to the 
gardens. 





> 


THE TRADES MOVEMENT. 


Burslem.—About 100 members of the Burs- 
lem branch of the Amalgamated: Society of 
Carpenters and Joiners have had a dinner 
at the, Roebuck Inn, Burslem. After dinner 
Mr. Samuel Hall officiated as chairman, Mr. 
Isaac» Riley being the vice-chairman. The 





boarded under the rafters, with panels formed 
by moulded ribs. The side windows will be| 


chairman congratulated those present on the 


tke General Builders’ Association has been held 
in the Freemasons’ Hall, George-street. Mr. 
Alderman Neill, of Manchester, the president of 
the Association, occupied the chair, and about 
one hundred gentlemen from the principal towns 
of England and Scotland were present. Resolu- 
tiong were unanimously passed as to the action 
to be taken, by the builders of the country in 
connexion with the labour qnestion, and the pre- 
sent very unsatisfactery system of contracts for 
building works. 

Greenock.—A serious distmrbance, the result, 
it is believed, of several foremencarpenters having 
ceaged connexion with the. Trades’ Association 
and resumed work, has ogeurred in, Greenock. 
Six apprentices have been apprehended on a 
charge of mobbing, rioting, and assault. It is 
stated thatat a meeting the apprentice carpenters 
unanimously reselved.to.molnthese.fanemen wlio 
had left the.seciety to resume work. 

America,—There is a strong movement among 
the-working classes,of the country to establish 
eight hours as the, limit of time for a day’s 
work, and the movement has received form from 
the establishment at Baltimore of a “ Labour 
Congress,” composed of delegates from the 
working men of all pants of the country. This 
Congress, with great unanimity, passed resolu- 
tions in favour of the ‘“eight-houn.system,” and 
inaugurated the formation of working-men’s 
uniong. and the publication of trade newspapers 
in all parts of the United States for the agita- 
tion of the question. They also appointed a 
grand committee, who waited upon the Presi- 
|dent on the 25th of August to ask him to aid 
the movement. The President replied that he 





rapid success of the society. They intended 


was in full sympathy with the working man ; 


single lancet lights, weather-menuided, and filled | to present a lifeboat to the couniry, purchased | and, although he was careful not to commit 


alternately with louvring and with glass. 


The | by the, voluntary subscriptious of its members, | himself in any way, talked to them in a manner 


ground-floor; of the chancel forms a capacious | and for which a lange sum had been contributed, | that won their confidenge, and they departed 
class-room agd vestry. Above isasinging-gallery | thus affording a practical proof that the efforts | much pleased with the interview. 


with open traceried front. Another gallery is) 
placed over the vestibule at thenorth end. The) 
chancel gable is filled with a triplet of lancet- 


lights, havimg a vesica-piscts im the triangular man explained that the income of the society for | 
The principal ormorthern front is | the lagt twelve months was 17,5751. 193. Twelve | 
divided by bald projecting buttresses into centre | months since they had 101 branches, which had | 


space above. 


and wings. A moulded and shafted doorway | 
occupies the,-base ; above this am arched recess is | 
formed in th wall, in which isimserted a window | 
of coupled lancet-lights, with quatrefoil in the 
head. The tmrret has a single-arched opening | 
for a bell: the head is gabled with bold crockets, | 
finial, and iron cross. As atithe Ambohipotsy | 
church, there will be a platform instead of| 
pulpit, and open benches filling a part only of | 
the area. The accommodation is for 800 per- 
sons ; dimensions of interior are, 76 ft. by 32 ft. ; 
height to ridge, 45 ft.; height of turret, 70 ft. 


of the-society did not tend exclusively to their 
own interests, but that they were willing to con- 
tribute to the well-being of others The chair- 


since been extended to 169, and several more 
were being opened both in different parts of the 
countgy and in Ireland. The increase in the 
number of members during the same period was 
3,173., During the-year the society had saved 
6,000L,, and, after meeting all demands, had 
upwards of 11,0001, in hand. 

Manchester.—The joiners’ strike appears to be 
in a fair way of amicable settlement. Mr. Salo- 
mons, architect, has acted as amicus curice be- 
tween masters and men; and the local Courier 
states that the question has assumed this posi- 
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ACCIDENTS. 


At the Thames, Embankment (North), on 
| Friday night, a mag, whilst wheeling a barrow 
along. the platform near Waterloo Bridge, was 
| suddenly precipitated into the depth inside the 
works, and was lost sight of. Im the morning 
| his body was discovered. 

| Am inquest has, beem held at Charing-cross 
| Hospital on the body of a bricklayer, who was 
instantly killed by falling from the roof of the 
| International Hotel, Strand. The deceased, it 


| appeared, was making some repairs on the 
parapet of the roof at the back part of the hotel, 
| when he fell to the pavement in Ivy-bridge-lane. 


This church is erected as a memorial of four | tion: the masters are not unwilling to grant the| Verdict, “‘ Accidental death.” 


Christian nobles, who in 1849 were burnt to 
death on the site. The architect is Mr. James | 
Sibree, jun.; superintendent of works, Mr. James | 
Cameron. 


—_—— } 








PARIS EXHIBITION OF 1867. | 


THE Imperial Commission has arranged the | 
general plan of the catalogue for the Universal | 
Exhibition of 1867. It has been conceived with | 
the double view of placing at the disposal of | 
the pablic, at the lowest price possible, all neces- 
sary information, and at the same time of 
assuring a large amount of publicity to the 
exhibitors. The catalogue will be composed of | 
twelve parts or livraisons. The first, containing 
the plans, tables, and other general documents, 
will form the introduction ; the second will treat 
of the exhibition of objects characterising the 
principal epocks of the history of labour; and 
the ten last parts will correspond to the ten 
groups of the general system of classification. 

Thus the catalogue, as is usually the case, can 
be united in a single volume; but each part can 
also be purchased separately, so that visitors 
who may wish to examine specially any one 
particular group, can procure all useful informa- 
tion at a cheap rate. At the same time, an 
increased number of advertisements can obtain 
publicity by the number of copies being more 
considerable. Up tothe present, the commission 
have adopted as a principle the idea of not pub- 
lishing the catalogues themselves, but they call 
upon all printers, publishers, and other com- 
petent persons, as they wish to leave as large a 
margin as possible for private enterprise. 

The building in the Champs de Mars is more 
than half roofed in, and the masonry wall sur- 
rounding the central cour d'honneur is com- 





pleted. The railway leading from the circular 


advance of wages asked for, but object to be| 


coerced ; they will consent, however, to grant an 
immediate increase of 1s. per week, and allow an 
hour on Saturdays,—the men leaving work at 
twelve instead of one o’clock; and in January 
they are willing, as we understand, to grant an 
additional advance of 1s. per week,—making 32s. 
It was hoped that the men would return to their 
employment at the beginning of the week. 

Preston.—For nearly nineteen weeks the ope- 
rative joiners of Preston have been out on strike. 
They sought an advance of 2s. per week upon 
their wages, which averaged 27s., and a rule 
restricting the number of apprentices. The 
masters expressed their willingness to give the 
advance, but declined to be dictated to with re- 
gard to the number of apprentices, and also 
desired to effect an alteration in country time 
and country distances, and a reduction in the 
lodging money. This did not meet the views of 
the men, and the whole of them, 170 in number, 
struck work. The struggle has been carried on 
with some animosity on both sides. The masters 
introduced a number of joiners from Wales, and 
several of the men on strike were convicted of 
intimidation. After many conferences a formal 
settlement of the dispute was effected, and the 
men returned to work in the course of last week. 
The masters grant the advance, and also consent 
to the number of apprentices being restricted, 
while on the other hand the men agree to a 
modification of the existing rules with reference 
to country time and distance, and a reduction 
in the lodging money. 

Carlisle.—The joiners’ strike, which has for 
many weeks caused the stagnation of that depart- 
ment of the building trade of this city, is now at 
an end, according to the local Journal, masters 
and men having come to terms. The men got 
their wages advanced to 27s. a week. 

Edinburgh.—The annual general meeting of 


An inquest has been held by the Liverpool 
| borough coroner on the body of a labourer em- 

ployed by Mr. John Edwards, the contractor 

under Messrs. Holme & Nicol, for the execution 
of the brickwork at the new Public Offices, Dale- 
‘street. A fellow labourer had left the deceased, 
|who was assisting him to raise a scaffold on 
| the third story of the building, whilst he went 
| for a scaffold-rope, and on his return the de- 
| ceased was not there, and shortly afterwards his 
| body was found in the basement. The jury re- 
| turned a verdict of ‘“ Accidental death,’ accom- 
|panying it with a presentment that in their 
|opinion the contractor was highly censurable 
|for jeopardising the lives of his workmen by 
|employing them in erecting scaffolding at such 
| a height before the flooring was laid down. 

The new and not quite finished chimney of the 
Broughton-grove Paper-works, Bary new-road, 
Manchester, fell during a late gale of wind. Tho 
chimney is said to have been so defective in its 
foundation, that it must eventually have given 
way. Some days before it had swerved several 
feet from the perpendicular, so that the men had 
given up the idea of completing it. The chimney 
fell across a number of mechanical workshops 
and sheds forming a portion of the Messrs. Chad- 
wick’s premises, and considerable damage was 
done to the machinery. The height of the 
chimney was nearly 200 ft. and its fall covered 
about the same distance in length. It was 
erected as a remedial measure, on account of 
the nuisance arising from the works, which had 
led to the holding of public meetings and the 
threat of legal proceedings. 

The end portion of a house in the Bolton 
division of Pendlebury, lately fell. Fortunately, 
none of the family who were sleeping under the 
roof of the house at the time were injured. 

An accident, resulting in the serious injary of 
six men, has occurred by the fall of a scaffolding 
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in South Back of Canongate, Edinburgh. Six 
men were upon it at the time and were precipi- 
tated to the ground. All of them sustained very 
severe injuries from the fall, and were, besides, 
much cut and bruised by the falling battens and 
stones. It is said that the scaffolding was very 
slim, and that, though the men remonstrated 
with the foreman on account of its insecurity, 
nothing was done to render it safe for those who 
worked upon it. The Scotsman states that the 
case has been placed in the hands of the Pro- 
curator-Fiscal, and that an inquiry will be made. 

At Belfast, a new Roman Catholic chapel has 
been built at Whitehouse, and while painting 


the interior, a scaffold gave way, and one of the | 


men was killed. A witness at the inquest stated 


of the wall at one end. The jury returned a 


verdict to the effect that the deceased came to | 
his death by falling from the scaffolding, the | 


supports of which gave way; but from what 
cause they could not determine. 





THE MUSEUM OF ARMS IN 
THE IMPERIAL ARSENAL IN VIENNA. 


In the year 1849 it was decided by Imperial 
decree that an arsenal should be built on the 
Belvedere, and twelve architects were invited to 
compete, @ premium of 100 golden ducats being 
offered for the best design. Only six responded, 
viz. :—Professors Sicardsburg and Von der Null, 






































the architects of the new opera-house in Vienna, 
which is now in course of erection; Professor 
Rosner, Professor Téster, Mr. Riedel, and Mr. 
Hansen. The designs of the last were approved of ; 
and, in 1551, his Majesty gave Mr. Hansen the | 
order to proceed with the museum and arsenal. 
We publish a view of the central portion of the 


chief front. Within it are the vestibule and 
staircase, ornamented with sculpture and paint- 
ing. The Hall of Fame, in the centre of the 
first floor, has a height of 72 ft., and is covered 
with a dome. The galleries in it are for con- 
servation of the relics of the most celebrated 
warriors of Austria. The two smaller rooms 
annexed thereto have, besides frescoes, on ceil- 


_ings and walls, statues of celebrated generals. | 
that one of the ledgers gave way, or came out | 


The vestibule is likewise decorated. 

It is known that, through the variety of 
articles which are exhibited in a museum, the 
general impression always suffers, and the effect 
is that of a store-room. To avoid this was the 
architect's chief object. The arsenal possesses a 
collection which is probably unequalled. When 


| it was decided that the vestibule should be orna- 


mented with marble statues of the most celebrated 
commanders, a committee of officers of the army 


and three sculptors was formed to carry out | 


the intention. From this committee, strange to 


say, the architect himself was excluded; and, 
notwithstanding all his propositions that the | 
statues round the columns should be executed 
by the same sculptor, four different sculptors | 
have worked round one pillar, without that 
understanding between them which was neces- 
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sary to produce a satisfactory result. Some of 
the statues are produced in the most common 
marble. It was even worse as to the frescoes in 


| the interior. 


The celebrated Rahl (deceased) had composed 
designs of grandiose beauty, but these have not 
been executed, and the commission was given to 
Professor Blaas. It was also decided that the 


| ornamentation of the staircase should only be 


in white plaster. The architect, however, pro- 
posed a rich polychrome, and his proposition, to 
his delight, was accepted. There Rahl was 
employed, and his work, although it only com- 
prises six simple figures, was greeted enthusias- 
tically, and made evident the mistake that had 
been committed in not entrusting the whole to 
him instead of to Professor Blaas, who quite 
altered the effect desired by the architect. 

There are eight bays on each side tho centre, 
and a turreted wing at each end, which is 
fitted up as dwellings for the inspectors. 

The materials of the building are stone and 
bricks, and the cost is said to have been 130,0001. 
Mr. Hansen, who is a Dane by birth, had lived 
many years in Athens, where he had erected 


_some fine buildings in the Greek style. He 


appears, however, to have no preference. The 
arsenal is in what may be termed Byzantine 


| style ; the chatean of the Archduke Leopold in 


Gothic ; and he has erected several monumental 


_ buildings in Vienna in the Renaissance style. 


In a future number we shall give the trans- 


| verse section of the central portion of the 


Museum. 
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SCHOOLS OF ART. 


The Manchester School.—The annual meeting 
of the promoters of this institution has been 
held in the Royal Institution, Mosley-street. 
Mr. C. Calvert occupied the chair. The treasurer 
read the annual statement of accounts, from 
which it appeared that the annual subscriptions 
amounted to 4131., and the students’ fees to 
6821. The expenditure left a balance of 771. in 
favour of the institution. The report of Mr. 
W. J. Miickley, the head master, related chiefly 
to the changes that had been made in conse- 
quence of the altered regulations by the Science 
and Art Department as tothe administration for 
schools of art, which alterations had arisen out 
of the late Parliamentary inquiry on art educa- 
tion. He suggested that any incentive that 
might in future be offered to the school, such 
as the Primrose Medal or other prizes, should be 
confined exclusively to the best works in the 
direction of the decorative arts. 

The prizes awarded by the Science and Art 
Department are as follow :—Two silver medals, 
six bronze medals, one book’ prize, five third- 
grade prizes. Twenty-four were successful at 
the examination in the sécond grade. 

The report of the committee recorded the high 
sense they continned to entertain of the valued 
and efficient services of the head master. 

Mr. T. Worthington expressed his strong 
opinion in favour of breaking off all connexion 
with South Kensington, believing that in so 
doing, so far from losing 501., they should get a 
large and more liberal support from the town. 





THE NEW HALL AT GANTON, NEAR 
SCARBOROUGH. 


On Monday in last week the corner stone of 
the New Hall, at Ganton, was laid by Sir 
Charles Legard, bart. The ceremony caused 
considerable interest in the village and neigh- 
bourhood, although the occasion was of a 
private character. The clerk of the works 
officiated for the architect. The stone contained 
a bottle, in which was enclosed a scroll bearing 
an outline of the history of the worthy baronet’s 
family, the names of the architect, clerk of | 
works, and contractors. The tenant farmers and | 
workmen, about seventy in number, afterwards 
repaired to Mr. Storey’s, Greyhound Inn, tare 

| 


they partook of supper provided by Sir Charles. 


The New Hall is in the Elizabethan style, of | 


Whitby stone. It was originally projected by | 
Sir Francis Legard, and was more recently com- 


menced by his brother, the late Sir D’Arcy W.} 


j 


Legard. The architect is Mr. Rawlins Gould, of 
York. The clerk of the works is Mr. William 
Lewis, of Hull. The contractors are Messrs. 
Weatherby & Rymer, of York ; and their foreman 


is Mr. J. Bolton. 





BRINKBURN PRIORY CHURCH, 
NORTHUMBERLAND. 


Tre owners of ruins of Medieval buildings 
have had a wonderful precedent set them by the 
present owner of Brinkburn Priory Church, Mrs. 
Cadogan. Assisted by her son, Mr. C. H. Cado- 
gan, this lady has bestowed the choicest care 
upon the fabric left in her charge. Previously 
to the commencement of the work carried out 
by them we gave a view of the remains of the 
church. We showed a transitional building of | 
great beauty of workmanship and of more than 
usual height, standing roofless by the side of 
the Coquet, on a secluded spot between two 
high wooded banks. Thesouth-west angle, only, 
had fallen so as to warrant the designation of a 
ruin. It is a cruciform church, and the gable 
of the south transept was the part that pre- 
sented the next approach to decay, the apex 
having begun to fray away. Reference to 
Grose’s “ Antiquities” shows that in the time 


| 
—— | 
| 
| 


| missible, the conference advise isolation and 


the canons at the suppression of monasteries, 
has spared it from going through the alterations 
that have spoilt so many. Not a window-open- 
ing has been touched; not a doorway blocked 
up. The silver-grey stones, worn at the edges 
with rain, are green here and there with lichen 
and rich in other tints that time only can be- 
stow. In the interior, the effect produced by 
the antiquity of the fabric is even startling. 
The spacious floor is unencumbered by seat or 
pew ; thus a larger surface of tiles is spread out 
to the eye than is often seen: all is open from 
the floor to the roof, from the west end to the east. 
The long exposure to weather has subdued the 
colours of the columns to a soft hue that does 
not disturb the quietness of the whole, and day- 
light is toned down in every corner alike by 
stained glass. 
nine lights placed in tiers, alternately lancet 
and round-headed, the topmost tier being circu- 
lar headed, has been filled with figures of good 
colouring by Messrs. Clayton & Bell. No 
attempt at frescoes or any other kind of decora- 
tion has yet been made ; nor has any commence- 
ment been made of finishing or furnishing. 
There is scope here that is worth having. 








GIGANTIC CHIMNEY AT CAMPERDOWN 
| LINEN WORKS. 
| Locuee is rapidly becoming a second Dundee. 
The Camperdown Linen Works are situated 
in the village, and at present afford employ- 
ment to considerably more than 3,000 per- 
; sons. Numerous additions have been made to 
I The latest consists of a gigantic 


| these works. 
chimney, erected a little to the east of the 
}spinning-mill. It is by far the highest chimney 
jin this part of the country, rising to the height 
of 282 ft. from the ground. It is a tower of 
variegated brick, in what would be called th 
Italian style. The tower is square up to a height 
of 230 ft., where there is a balcony; and from 
this point to the summit, about 50 ft. higher, it 





visible and unthought of. He gives an account 
of the imperfect ventilation of the district 
sewers, &c.; and, while giving warning that no 
system of sewer ventilation will make up for 
want of attention to drain-pipe trapping, sug- 
gests a system of sewer ventilation to replace 
the sixty-nine ventilating openings at present in 
existence, and which he regards as objectionable 
and dangerous. The estimate is thus given :— 


About 5,000 ft. run of connecting sewers, for 
ventilation, for drainage, and diverting sew- | 






age currents ...............- chs niietnnseagienesibeneroese | £2,000 
About 12 valves for sewer junctions. “Wyn sins 
About 20 vertical shafts ..............ccccoovesseoees | 


About 20 air supply and connexion pipes ......) 


On the subject of disinfection, or deodorization 
of the sewer air, he says,— 
**The fluid is the most simple for application, and the 


The great east end, formed of best mode would be that of erecting two vessels at eact 


1 
shaft—one to contain say Condy’s fluid, and the other 
water; a small pipe should then be passed from the 
> 
, 


cistern into the shaft, with a fine rose at the shaft end, s 
as to discharge the water in the shaft in the f f f 


spray: a smaller pipe should then be fixed in the 
vessel, and connected with the discharging pipe, so asto 
|} combine in proper proportion the fluid with 
| before the discharge. This system wouid 
sewer air, and the disinfectant would fall into the sewag 
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| closet system is all wrong.’ 
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AREA AND VENTILATION OF WORK. 
HOUSE INFIRMARIES. 
. 1° 7 
Tue Metropolitan Poor-law Medical Officers 
| Association have issued a printed report of the 
I 
committee of council of the Association, ap- 
pointed to consider the report of Dr. Edward 
|Smith, on the metropolitan workhouse intir- 
maries, &c. We may extract a few passages 
from this report. 
| On the subject of cubic and floor space the 
reporters, amongst other matter controvertive of 
Dr. Smith’s report, say,— 
** The mere fact (supposing it correctly stated) that the 


patients did not find the ventilation disagreea 














} . ; fu forth nothin because the trials were made in 
assumes an octagonal form. The tower is con- | 4, is worth nothing, because the trials wer ame 
: . nm warm weather. he same ventilation in wit would 
structed in panels, ornamented with white and | have been very different in its effects on the pat 
other coloured brick. It is estimated that con-| “The state of the atmosphere of sick-wards at night is 
; hi : th e test by ich their ventilation should , ed; 
siderably more than a million of bricks have | the true test by which their ventilation - 
sw . . . . . ° an average of the condition during th day a rnt, 
been used in its construction, and its weight is which Dr. Smith takes as # standard, cannot be considered 
thought to be not far short of 5,000 tons. The | as such.” 
|} ‘From th xperir . de at Aldershott and at 
cost has been about 6,0001. _‘From the experiments made at Ald r id a 
Netley, it can be proved beyond question, t 5 an 
| allowance of only 600 cubic feet per bed) in order to have 
ee | reduced the carbonic acid, even to the unsatisfactory 
| standard obtained in Dr. Smith’s experiments, must 
| have been necessary to change the whole air of the wards 
INTERNATIONAL SANITARY semi tiaien per Sears Sakae woatens Se aes, bok Sas 
‘ oa Ad © Wop | our own experience and the universal testimony of autho- 
» 
CONFERENCE. | rities, that this cannot be done without creating dangerous 


THE international sanitary conference, which 
| has been meeting during six weeks at Constanti- 


| nople, has concluded its sittings. The conference 
| drew out a series of questions for a grand commis- | 
| sion, formed of all the members of the medical pro- | 


fession present, and including the three delegates 
from Belgium, France,and Spain. They publish 
a pamphlet of one hundred pages, of which the 


most important points are that cholera being | 


comparatively a modern epidemic, especially in 


Europe, science has not had time to collect | 
| Is the word 


plied? “ Infectious ” 
more appropriate word. 
imply contact, while infection does 
disease such as itch is contagious, while one 
such as typhus is infectious. 


information enough for a fixed system of treat- | 
ment; that, believing that cholera is trans- | 


strict quarantine as the only guarantees against 
propagating the disease; and that everything | 
which brings purer air and uncontaminated 

water to individuals and towns checks the 

faculty of receiving the disease; and they urge 

the disinfection of rooms, &c., as an indispensable 

precaution. As all evidence shows that che 

assembling of a great number of people at one 

place is dangerous, they also strongly advise the 

prevention of all large gatherings in the time of 
an epidemic. 








VENTILATION OF SEWERS.* 


THE report of Mr. Lovegrove to the Hackney 
district Board of Works on district Sewer Venti- 








of that veteran topographer the condition of 
the edifice was very similar to that we depicted 
in 1860. The flooring was gone, the windows 
were glassless, the roof had been stripped off. 
We have now to mention that the masonry has 
been replaced where it had disappeared, the 
floor covered with tiles, and every window filled | 
with stained glass. The effect of all this is 
exceedingly good. 


| 
Sy Yentilati t present in action over the 
The fact that the structure | the System of Ventilation at pre c ° e 


lation, is a very useful one. In various diagrams, 
well adapted for popular inspection, but over 
large in size, he shows how untrapped drains, 
sinks, waste-pipes, and rain-pipes, leaky joints 
of water-closet apparatus, &c., infect a dwelling, 
and produce ill health, while the cause is in- 





* Board of Works for the Hackney District: Report on 


currents, except with the help of an elabora 
costly apparatus, and a numerous steff of assistants. We 
consequently renew, with even more urgency tha efore 
the appearance of Dr. Smith’s report, our demand for 
1,000 cubic t. of r bed,” 


feet and SJft. of Loor-space per 
Under the head of ventilation, they say,— 











| Jt has struck your committee as not a little remark- 
| able, that Dr. Smith appears almost entirely t e the 
importance of the organic products emanating from the 
human body, ard more especially those subtie animal 
poisons which, floating in the air, are the « f the 
spread of contagious diseases, more particularly in sick- 


' rf) , 


| wards, allowing small cubic and floor space, 


“contagious” here rightly ap- 
we should have thought a 
Does not co! 





THE BILSTON DRINKING FOUNTAINS. 


TuREF drinking-fountains, erected at the sole 
cost of Mr. Mason, solicitor, have been formally 


opened and presented to the town. The event 
was celebrated with some ceremonial. The 
fountains are intended, in addition to their 


public usefulness, to perpetuate the memory of 
three persons. The principal one has been 
erected near the post-office, in the centre of the 
town ; it is about 7 ft. in height, formed of two 
blocks of Peterhead or red Aberdeen granite, 
highly polished, and resting upon two large slabs 
of grey granite, semicircular in shape, finely 
chiselled, the lower step being about 7 ft. by 
7 ft. 6 in. from back to front. The lower part 
of the fountain is a square block panelled, and 
upon this rests the basin, surmounted by an 
urn of a monumental character draped, whilst 








Sewers in De Beauvoir Town and Dalston Wards; and 


has not been used, except occasionally for sepul- | -.commending a more efficient and less noxious system. 


chral or nuptial purposes, since the dispersion o 


| By James Lovegrove, C.E., Chief Surveyor to the Board, 


running round the sides of the urn is a Greek 
fret. ‘To add to the effect the drapery has been 
left unpolished. The basin for holding the water 
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is chiselled, and is fed by a water-lily cast 
in bronze. On the front panel below the basin 
is the inscription, in deeply-cut gilt letters. The 
artist by whom the contract for the three foun- 
tains was carried out was Mr. R. Jackson, of 
London. 

The second fountain is fixed in front of St. 
Mary’s Church, Oxford-street, and is formed 
like the one before mentioned, of one solid block of 
red granite, polished, about 6 ft. high by 4 ft. wide. 
The top part is octagonal in shape, with mould- 
ings, and the face is cut back with a kind of 
alcove in the centre, from which the basin pro- 
jects semicircularly to the extent of about 18 in. 
from the front. The fountain is supplied with 
two drinking-cups, with a trough fitted in below 
for dogs. 

The third fountain is of an exactly similar 
character to the second, and is placed at the 
upper end of the town, in front of the Primitive 
Methodist Chapel. 








A NOTE IN PARIS. 


Ir will be remembered that the alterations 
proposed to be effected in the neighbourhood of 
the Luxembourg, for the purpose of obtaining 
better communication between the Quartier de 


has been placed in the courtyard of the house, 
with a bust of Corneille; and on a laurel crown 
placed above the bust are the words “ Le Cid, 
1636.” It is worthy of remark, that Corneille 
lived in one of the newest parts of Paris, and it 
is to that he alludes in the Menteur, eleven 
years after the destruction of the Porte Ste. 
Honoré :— 
« Paris semble a nos yeux un pays de romans, 

J’y croyais ce matin voir une isle enchantée ; 

Je la laissai deserte et la trouve habitée: 

Quelque Amphion nouveau, sans Uaide des magons, 

En superbes palais a c.angé ces buissons.’ 


At one end of the Rue d’Argentenil was the 
cobbler’s stall, where, as the tale goes, the great 
Corneille, a few days before his death, stopped to 
have his shoes mended. 

Works are in progress for the restoration of 
the inclosure of the choir in the church of Notre 
Dame. This portion of the building is thus 
described by Du Breul: —“ Le chaeur de lV église 
Notre Dame est clos d’un mur percé 4 jour autour 
lu grand autel, au haut duquel sent représentés, 
en grands personnages de pierre dorez et bien 
peints, histoire du Nouveau Testament et plus 
bas Uhistoire du Viel Testament avec des escrits 
audessoubs q 7 ag 

This construction, which belongs to the| 
fifteenth century, is happily preserved on the 
north and south sides, behind the stalls to which 


tt ¢ rpli yuent les dites histoires. 





l’Observatoire and the Quartier 8. Sulpice, 
occasioned much dissatisfaction in consequence 
of the contemplated invasion of the Garden of 
the Luxembourg by two new streets—one running 
south from the Rue de Vaugiraud and forming 
a prolongation of the Rue Férou ; and the other 
running from the east to the west, dividing the 
garden into two nearly equal divisions. The 
popular murmurs at length reached the Emperor, 
who himself visited the spot and expressed a 
wish, which, of course, had the force of a com- 
mand, that the plans should be modified so as to 
interfere as little as possible with the public 
recreation, A decree has been recently pub- 
lished giving effect to the Imperial request, and 
determining the future limits of the garden and 
the position of the proposed new buildings, 
which to some extent respects the ground 
dedicated to the public use. The triangular 
plot of ground lying between the Avenue de 
Luxembourg and the Rue de l'Ouest, as well as 
the Jardin de l’Ecole de Médecine, will, however, 
be taken from the garden and built upon. The 
Rue Bonaparte will be widened to the extent of 
twelve métres for its whole length, and continued 
southward as far as the Rue de |’ Ouest, forming 
in fature the western boundary of the garden. 
The south side will be bounded by a new street 
forming a continuation of the Rue de |’ Abbé de 
YEpée, and running into the Rue Notre Dame 
des Champs; and the eastern side will be 
enclosed as heretofore by the Boulevart S. Michel 
and the Rue de Medicis. The whole of the 
ground to the’south of the Rue de |’Abbé de 
l’ Epée, with the exception of a central avenue 
from the Palais uu Sénat to the Observatoire, 
will be laid out for building; the ground being 
intersected by four new streets running east and 
west, which will considerably facilitate the trattic 
of this rapidly increasing part of Paris. 

The necessary works will be very shortly com- 
menced, and wil], no doubt, be pushed on with 
the characteristic vigour that has marked all 
recent improvements in the French capital. 

A new theatre is very nearly finished at the 
corner of the Rue de la Tour and the Rue Saint 
Hippolyte, 16th arrondissement, which is in- 
tended to supply the place of the Ranelagh, 
demolished several years ago. The new theatre 
will accommodate 1,200 persons, who will all 
enjoy a view of the stage, the auditorium being 
arranged in the Italian manner, without balcony 
or galleries. There will be two fovyers, a amoking- 
terrace, and three separate means of exit. The 
architect is M. Morand. 

The Gazette des Tribunaua, in an archeological 
sketch of the streets destroyed for the purpose 
of improving the access to the Théitre Fran- 
gais, recals some interesting particulars rela- 
ting to the elder Corneille. The author of the 
“Cid” died at No. 18, Rue d’ Argentenil, 


and the 


fact is thus recorded on a tablet of black | 


marble on the front of the house :— 
** Le grand Corneille est mort dans cette maison 
le 1* Octobre, 1634,”" 
And underneath, the words 
** Erigée en 1826.’’ 
It was not until the year 1826 that it was dis- 
covered that the first tragic poet of France died 


im the Rue d’Argenteuil. Another inscription 


it forms the back. The northern portion consists 


|of a basement divided into twenty-nine bays, 


with trefoil arches resting upon triple shafts. 
The upper part has a continuous bas-relief, re- 
presenting thirteen New Testament episodes, | 
and the spandrels are filled in with foliage and 
grotesques. On the south side are twenty-seven 
bays, divided into nine compartments, each con- 
taining a subject in high relief, with a canopy 
over. The whole composition was originally 
very fully coloured, although but few traces of 
the colouring now remain. These slight indica- 
tions are, however, carefully noted, and the 
coloured portions will be restored as nearly as | 
possible as they formerly existed. 

The new Parc des Buttes Chaumont, to the 
north-east side of Paris, is very nearly finished, 
and will serve to embellish what was once a very 
desolate part of the city. A miniature lake, a 
stalactite cavern, cafés, and restaurants, are | 
among the agreeable features of the design of 
the municipality. The iron railing enclosing 
the park is nearly ail fixed, and is, as usual in 
Paris, very light and graceful in design. The 
park, which is triangular in shape, is bounded 
on two sides by two new boulevards, which are 
to be called the Boulevart d’Orizaba and Vera 
Cruz; and on the other side by the Rue du 
Crimée. | 

The demolitions necessary for forming the | 
continuation of the Rae Turbigo are now being 
carried on, and the eye can easily trace the 
direction of the new street starting from the 
Rue St. Denis towards the Pointe St. Eustache. 
At the same time the works for the completion 
of the opposite end of the street are being pro- | 
ceeded with from the Rue St. Martin to the Rue | 
du Temple. The new street from the Rue St. 
Martin to the Rue du Temple, opposite the | 
house of the celebrated Chancellor de |’ Hépital, 
although short, will effect a great transforma- 
tion in the neighbourhood. It starts from the 
tue des Gravilliers, cuts through the Rue 
Aumaire, and throws open the south side and 
apse of the Church of St. Nicholas, and fev) 
ther on the circular end of the building! 
of the Arts et Meétiers. Between 





The new Marché Beaujon, Rue de Lisbonne, at 
the upper end of the Rue Miromesnil, near the 
Boulevart Malesherbes and the Pare Monceaa, 
in the midst of the new neighbourhood to the 
west of the city, has just been opened. It ig 
constructed in iron, with a roof of a single span, 
and contains 300 stalls. J. H, 








THE IDLE BOARD OF HEALTH. 


S1r,—I have the pleasure to congratulate you 
in being of great service to the village of Idle by 
saving them from having the would-be three 
“wise members of their Board of Health.” [I 
enclose a paragraph from the Leeds Mercury of 
to-day, showing the result of the poll. G. 8, 


“Tpre Locat Boarp.—The election of three members 


| of the ldie Local Board, in the room of those retiring by 


rotation, took place yesterday, It was attended with an 
unusal degree of excitement, and was conducted with 
considerable party feeling. The Liberals supported Mr, 
John Stead, Mr. David Booth (retiring members), and 
Mr. Benjamin Rycroft; and the Conservatives su 

sorted Mr, John Lee, Mr. Amos RKaistrick, and Mr, 
Robert Sutchife. The three latter have obtained an un- 
enviable notoriety in consequence of the extraordinary 


| address issued by them, and to which attention was called 


in the Builder a week ago, and this circumstance created 
a still stronger feeling amongst the ratepayers. The 
returns up to noon gave a large majority for the Con- 
servative candidates, but it was gradually lessened after- 
wards, and on the votes being cast up after the close of 
the poll, the Liberal candidates were at the head, and were 
therefore elected. The following were the numbers :— 
Mr. John Stead, 578; Mr. David Booth, 564; Mr. Benj. 
Rycroft, 564; Mr. Amos Raistrick, 543; Mr, Robert 
Sutcliffe, 506; Mr. John Lee, 502,’ 





STATE OF A STREET. 


Srx,—TI reside in a new neighbourhood, or, more pro- 
perly, an addition to an old one, situated near the foot 
of Haverstock-hill (St. Pancras Parish, Ward No. 2), 
and although many of the houses in the street have 
been occupied for six months,—and with, I think, two 
exceptions, they are now entirely occupied,—the paving, 


| which was begun and left off in the middle, has never been 


recommenced ; and two lamp-posts that were erected at 
the time have not yet been put in use, or even been sur 
mounted by the lamps themselves; the pipes are in the 
roads, I believe, for the parish has been paid long ago to 
do all the necessary paving, lighting, etc., and has sent 
in to the inhabitants for the customary rates and taxes, 

Owing to the heavy rains that have fallen lately, that 
portion of the street that has not been paved is in a most 
deplorable plight, and the folks have every opportunity 
of learning how slippery, sloppy, and adhesive is wet clay. 
It is a sorry sight to see the occupants of the houses be- 
fore whose doors this slough of despond exists, especially 
the female portion, stepping from their doors into the 
mire, where their feet are immediately lost, and on reape 
pearing, look like the roots of plants with a ball of earth 
round them. Some have had recourse to first principles, 
and have set stepping-stones along the path; but stones 
are at a premium in B——t-street. 

It grows very dark now of an evening; and as there is 
no gas near, it requires some knowledge of the geography 
of the place to be able to navigate oneself successtully to 
any given point; more especially as the lamp-posts are 
quite invisible, they being coloured a rusty chocolate, 
and are therefore like sunken rocks, upon which the un- 
wary navigator may come to grief at any moment. A 
neighbour of mine has written to the Vestry about all 
this, and the receipt of his letter has been acknowledged, 
but, at present—that is all! 

You can, by giving publicity to this, accelerate matters. 
As we never have any police down the street (there is no 
thoroughfare, and there are no areas), we must have gas, or 
we shall have thieves: suspicious-looking characters are 
sometimes seen taking stock of the place already. 

OpscUuBITY. 








THE ROCK CARVINGS IN IRELAND. 


We have received from Mr. G. V. Du Noyera 


these reply to some observations by our correspondent 


two edifices it traverses the Rue Bailly, and| Mr. Dove ;* but not wishing to drift into further 


will destroy the mass of narrow tortuous streets | 


to the right and left of the Rue Réaumur. | actually bearing on the discussion. 
tues Volta and des Fon-/ add, notwithstanding a threat, on the part of 


It then crosses the 
taines, abolishing the prison of the Madelonettes, | 


personalities, we print only those portions of it 


We will 


Mr. Du Noyer, quite uncalled for, that our 


passes through the Rue St. Elizabeth and du Vert | correspondent had not the slightest intention 
Bois, and finally emerges in the Rue du Temple, | of assailing his professional character. We 


|after demolishing some of the houses on the | 


south side of the Rue de Nazareth. | 

The house No. 86, Faubourg St. Honoré, just | 
now being rebuilt, was a small house of two 
stories, and long formed a remarkable contrast 
with the handsome buildings with which it was 
surrounded. The tradition runs, that the first 
Napoleon, returning to the Elysée at the close of 
one of his cainpaigns, passed by this house, which 
was then an inn, and smelling the savoury fumes 
of cooking going on, alighted from his carriage, 
and, entering the inn, ordered a plate of soup, 
which he enjoyed amazingly. It was in remem- 


brance of this visit that the landlord obtained 
permission that the house might remain during 
his lifetime in the same condition as it was 








when it received its imperial guest. 


departed from our custom in the first instance in 


favour of Mr. Du Noyer, when we allowed him 
to review a review :— 


“Tt would be loss oftime,” he writes, “‘tostatethe various 
theories which various geologists have propounded, to ac- 
count for all the observed facts relating to ‘drift deposits” 
and the ‘ glacial age.’ I may remark, however, that while 
some of the higher ranges of mountains in Ireland and 
Great Britain were centres of glacier dispersion, other 
ranges of lower elevation were submerged at the time, and 
their sides and summits scored by the passage of icebergs, 
which, stranding on the shallows thus formed, dropp 
their burdens of transported rock on to what are now the 
summits and flanks of those low hills. This was the last 
great effort of the Glacial period, aud the boulders thus 
dropped remain to the present day. 

The range of Slieve-na-Caillighe being surrounded by & 
wide extent of plain, and not reaching to a height of 





* See p. 671, ante, 
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1,000 ft., presents us with an example of this last class of 
hill, and over it we find perched jor erratic boulders of 
diorite, &c., conglomeritie grit, &c., limestone, &c., rest- 
ing on the lower silurian slates of which the range of hills 
is composed, while the strie formed by the passage of the 
tcebergs mark many of the exposed rock surfaces, the 
general bearing of the striations being north-west and 
south-east, 
” * a * 

All the circular carvings on the bone-flakes are strictly 
geometrical, and the centres of each circle, or part of a 
circle, are indicated by dots produced by such a diminu- 
tive pair of compasses as that found by Mr. Conwell. 
The carvers of the rude devices on the stones forming the 
chambers of the tumuli had evidently no such mechanical 
appliance, and doubtless belonged to a race far anterior 
to the fabricators of these bone-flakes, G, V, pu N.” 








GENERAL ASSURANCE OFFICE. 


Mounsey, W. Browne, F. A. Argles, Revs. James 
Simpson, G. F. Weston, H. W. Ware, Colonel 
Barker, Dr. Taylor, and Dr. Ainger. On the 
motion of the Rev. James Simpson,—Sir James 
Simpson, bart., Dr. Guest, of Caius College, 
Rev. W. J. Greenwell, of Durham, and Dr. Bruce 
of Newcastle, were elected honorary members of 
the association, which was established under the 
name of the Antiquarian Society of Cumberland 
and Westmoreland. 





PAYMENT OF TOWN SURVEYORS. 
REDCAR, 
At the last meeting of the Redcar Local Board 
of Health, according to the Redcar Gazette, a 





Srx,—Will you allow me the favour to state in an early 
impression of your journal that the credit attaching to the 
design for alterations to the General Assurance Office, 62, 
King William-street, London Bridge, which has been 
attributed to me as their surveyor, is due to Mr. R. C, 
Harrison, Surveyor to the Eastern District of the Office. 
The mistake doubtless occurred by the similarity of 
name, James Hargmon, 








BOLTON CORPORATION ARBITRATION 
CASE. 


Srr,—In reference to a poecgnen® in your journal re- | 


specting the Bolton Waterworks, I beg to state that the 
value put upon Mr, Hoare’s land by his witnesses was 
not as there stated, The valuations by his witnesses in- 
cluded an item for water privileges of upwards of 40,000/., 
totally ignored by the Corporation, and it seems also by 
Mr. Hunt (whose solicitor seems to have chosen the un- 
nsual and somewhat novel expedient of telegraphing the 
amount of the award to Bolton), so that the award is not, 
as might be inferred, 53,438/. 1s, 5d. less than the highest 
value put upon the land by Mr. Hoare’s witnesses. 
8, Cizmznt Trarr, agent for P, R, Hoare, Esq. 








j letter of resignation was read from the sur- 
|veyor. After some expressions of surprise that 
| this officer should wish to improve his position, 
| the board proceeded to consider the terms upon 
which a successor should be appointed. Ulti- 
mately it was decided to offer 601. per annum, 
with a house rent free; although an amendment 
was moved, but not seconded, that it should be 
only 501.; and one of the members subsequently 
thought a man might be got for half the money ! 
From an advertisement in the same journal, 
signed by the clerk to the board, it appears that 
the services of a competent person are required 
to act as a “ Surveyor, inspector of nuisances, and 
| collector of rates in the district,” to devote the 
whole of his time to these duties, ‘and to pro- 
vide two sufficient sureties for the due perform- 
ance thereof in the sum of 1001. each. Salary, 
601. per annum, with an excellent dwelling- 
house in West-terrace (part of which may be 

| readily let as lodgings), rent free.” 
The board must look to have either an incom- 
petent person or a man who will expect to make 





his income equal to the demand upon it by per- 


COMPENSATION CASES. 


Street Improvements, Bradford.—A Sheriff’s Jury was 
recently empannelled for the purpose of assessing the 
compensation to be paid by the Bradford Corporation to 
Mr. Timothy Longbottom, as trustee of the late Mrs. 
Longbottom, for certain property, situated in Market- 
street, and required for street improvements. 

Mr. Shaw, for claimant, stated that, in the year 1841, 
the rateable value of the property in the borough of | 
Bradford was 137,000/. ; in 1351 it was 201,000/.; in 1861, | 
299,002. ; in 1864, 315,0002.; and in 1866, 405,417. The | 
property of the claimant was situated in the best part of | 
the town, being in Market-street. The property was | 
valued at from 1,500/, to 1,700/. One valuer said that the | 
property would realise a rental of 65/., and another said it | 
would realise 75/. peraynum. But making certain reductions 
for repairs and insurance, anet rental of not less than 60/. 
could certainly be realised. That sum multiplied by a 
twenty years’ purchase for business property like this, and 
they had the sum of 1,200/., and then add (as customary) 
20 per cent. for compulsory taking, and a sum of 1,500/. 
was obtained. 

Mr. George Knowles, architect, valuer, and surveyor; 
Mr. T. Dixon, valuer and surveyor; and Mr. W, Andrews, 
architect and surveyor, supported this view. 

No evidence was given for the Corporation, but the 
Town Clerk contended that the rent which had been paid 
for the premises was the best criterion of value the jury 
could have. The premises had been let for 40/. per year, 
except in an interval of depression, and in that interval 
the rental was 351. per year. He therefore coneluded 
that at sixteen years’ purchase, which he considered suf- 
ficient, the property was not worth more than 640/.; 
which, with ten per cent. for compulsory sale, gave 704i. 

The jury gave a verdict for 960l, 





ARCH.MOLOGY IN CUMBERLAND AND 
WESTMORELAND. 


A merrtinc of archeologists has been held at | 
the Crown Hotel, Penrith, for the parpose of 
establishing an association, embracing the two 
counties of Cumberland and Westmoreland. The | 
meeting was called by circular, and the primary 
object of this, the first meeting, was to draw up 
and adopt a code of rules for the government of 
the association, and also to appoint officers to | 
conduct its operations. The Rev. Jas. Simpson 
read a paper on “The present Position of Anti- 
quarian Research in Cumberland and Westmore- 
land ;” and the Rev. W. J. Greenwell, F.S.A., of 
Durham, one on “ Recently opened Tumuli in| 
Westmoreland and Cumberland.” Lord Lonsdale 
Was unanimously elected president. Lord Kenlis, 
the Hon. C. W. G. Howard, M.P., and the Hon. 
Percy S. Wyndham, M.P., were requested to act 
as vice-presidents; Mr. Hubert Rawson, of 
Carlisle, was appointed treasurer; and the Rev. 
A. Curwen, of Harrington, Mr. Chas. Wilkinson, | 
of Kendal, and Mr. Chas. Ferguson, of Carlisle, 
were appointed secretaries. The following gen- | 
tlemen were appointed members of the council :— 
Messrs. F. L. B. Dykes, J. P. Stenhouse, Robert 
Ferguson, J. Whitwell, P. H, Howard, G. G.| 





|from Newcastle to that place. 


|centages from the tradesmen,—which means 
| little less than immunity for scamping the board’s 


work. Other boards are offering similar insuffi- 
cient sums. They should remember the wages 
that are now paid to artisans, and that they 
need the services of aspecially educated, intelli- 
gent, and trustworthy man. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 
Lea Ig rte (Ne weastle Up n-Tyne). —The chief 


stone of a new church, to be dedicated to St. 
Ives, for the densely-populated district of Lead- 
gate, has been laid. The site of the new church 
is a short distance out of the village of Leadgate, 
and within a few yards of the turnpike leading 
The edifice is 
intended to be built in the French Gothic style, 
of the thirteenth century. It will consist ofa 
nave and aisles of five bays, with chancel, and 
organ-chember on the north. The north aisle 
will not be built at present, but the arches will 
be filled up, and the aisle will be afterwards 
added, if it is found necessary to do so. The 


west end will be lighted by two narrow lancets 


and a large rose window in the gable above. 
The exterior of the church will be composed of 


| rubble stone from neighbouring quarries. The 
interior will be faced with dressed stone. It is 
intended to accommodate 430 persons. ‘The 


The cost of 
l., towards 


seats will consist of open benches. 
the whole work is estimated at 2,2 
which 1,5001. have been promised in subscrip- 
tions. Mr. C. Hodgson Fowler, architect to the 
Dean and Chapter of Durham, is the architect 
for the church; and Mr. Gradon, of Durham, 
is the contractor and builder; Mr. Thornton will 
supply the stonework, 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch.—Trinity Church additions 
have been consecrated. The chancel, as originally 
built, was a mere recess. To erect the present 
chancel, the whole of what (if the orientation of 
the church were correct) would be the eastern 
wall has been taken down and rebuilt, partly on 
ground given by Mr. John Davys, at a distance 
from the nave of 28 ft. inside the walls, the 
width being 22 feet. 
Mr. C. F. Abney Hastings, and Lady Abney 
Hastings, of Willesley Hall, is in the Early 
English style of architecture, and consists of 
three bays or compartments of considerable size, 
the centre one measuring upwards of 16 ft. from 
sill to apex, and 3 ft. 6 in. wide, the lateral ones 
being somewhat smaller. The whole has been 
filled with stained-glass by Mr. Wailes, of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, in a style to correspond 


with the architecture of the building; the treat-: 





ment adopted being that of figures in medallions: 
the spandrels are of coloured foliage painting, 
and the whole enclosed within broad borders 
composed of continuous wreaths of conventional 
foliage. In the centre of each bay is a circular 
medallion, containing the arms of the donors. 
The figure subjects depicted on the windows are 
as follows :—In the centre bay, at the base, is a 
group consisting of St. John preaching in the 
Wilderness. The subject at the top of this light 
is a continuation of the lower subject, viz. the 
Baptism of our Lord in the River Jordan by 
St. John the Baptist : the dove, as the emblem of 
the Holy Spirit, occupies the apex. In the bays 





The window, a gift of| 


on the right and left, are full-length figures of 
the four evangelists, two in each, with their 
|emblems. The groundwork of the medallions is 
|in all cases of blue glass, thus giving relief to 
| the draperies of the various figures, while that of 
| the spandrels and surrounding ornaments is of 
ruby, serving in its turn to relieve the medallions. 
|On one side of the chancel is the vestry, now 
}enlarged to more than double its former size, 
and on the other side the organ chamber, the 
side of which next the chancel is entirely open, 
the superincumbent wall and roof being carried 
by a beam. The roof of the chancel is continued 
the same as before on the outside, but inside it 
is hexagonal in shape. The roofs of the vestry 
and organ chamber are open rafters of deal, 
stained and varnished, as is also the woodwork 
of the chancel roof and fittings. The chancel is 
fitted with open stalls of plain design. The 
|chancel and the space within the communion- 
rails, are paved with encaustic tiles obtained 
from Mr. Whetstone’s manufactory at Coalville. 
The alteration in the nave of the church con- 
sists in the removal of one of the two pulpits 
| which disfigured it, and also of the square pews 
|on each side, and the substitution of plain open 
i benches of deal, stained and varnished. In 
|addition to this, the whole of the church has 
| been cleaned, painted, and repaired, and various 
other alterations effected. Mr. Lilly, of Ashby, 
has carried out all the work from plans by 
Mr. J. P. St. Aubyn, of London, architect. The 
;churchyard has been remodelled, the walls 
rebuilt, the front approach made a gradual slope 
from the church, and the whole of the walls 
edged with a stone kerbing and new gravelled. 

Peterstield.—A new church for the tithing of 

Sheet is spoken of. It has long been felt that 
the inhabitants of the tithing and village of 
|Sheet are placed at a great disadvantage in 
being so far from the parish church. At a public 
meeting recently held to consider the expediency 
of enlarging the parish church so as to give an 
increased number of sittings, a plan and esti- 
mate prepared by Mr. Colson, of Winchester, 
were submitted to the meeting but not epter- 
tained, owing to the expense which it would in- 
volve Mr. Elkington threw out a 
sugyestion that, instead of spending so much 
mouey on altering the present church, it would 
be better to raise a larger sum and build a sepa- 
rate church for the tithing of Sheet, which 
would at once relieve any pressure that might 
The suggestion is to be acted on. 

Fecken} ~The parish church has been re- 
opened. The restoration and alterations at the 
expense of the vicar, assisted by the church- 
wardens and a few of the parishioners, have 
been ex y Mr. Nelson, of Worcester, 
builder, from plans by Mr. Day, architect. The 


—ab ut FOOL, 


exist. 


cuted by 


most important alterations have been made in 
At the west end, and underneath the 
A gallery, in 


the nave. 
belfry, the vestry formerly stood. 
which was the organ, occupied the west end and 
extended the north side. This gallery 
has been removed, and the old vestry thrown 





round 


into the church, thus re-opening a large window 
lat the west end, which it is hoped to fill with 
The roof of the nave corresponds 


the chancel, and comprises open 


stained class. 
with that of 


timber work, resting on carved corbels. The 
walls have been renovated, and the windows 
furnished with new tracery, &c. A vestry has 


been built on the north side of the tower, and 


several other improvements have been made. It 
is contemplated to warm the church, and add 
vements when the funds will allow. 
| i rpoint.—A new church here 
| has been opened. The style is Gothic. There 
is at present no tower attached to it, but through 
ithe kindness of Mr. W. H. P. Carew, there soon 
| will be: he also has given the stained windows. 
i'The interior of the church is adorned with 
Lectihe d Devonshire marble columns, the gift of 
the Rev. Francis Kitson, of Antony. The cost 
of the ecburch is about 3,0001., and Mr. John 
Harvey, of Stonehouse, has completed it in about 


ot er il 


| Merrifield, neor T. 
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eighteen months after laying the foundation | window the angel Gabriel is represented bearing 


stone. 
house. The aisles are paved with encaustic | towards men.” 


John & Anthony Lethbridge, of Plymouth. 


consecrated. i 
Rev. James H. Cotton. 

church, which is Late Decorated in style, con-| which the apostle is seen kneeling. Jesus said 
sists of a chancel, 33 ft. long, 16 ft. wide, and/ unto him, “ Feed my sheep.” In the compart- 
29 ft. high to the ridge; a nave, 72 ft. long,} ment to the right (three figures), the apostle is 
25 ft. wide to the centre of the arcade, and 34 ft. | represented coming to meet Jesus on the water : 
high to the ridge; a north aisle, 74 ft. long, | “ But when he saw the wind boisterous, he was 
17 ft. 6 in. wide to the centre of the arcade, and | afraid ; and beginning to sink, he cried, saying, 
30 ft. high to the ridge; a tower and spire,} Lord, save me.” Immediately above and below 
having Newall & Co.’s lightning conductor,/the principal subjects is some ornamentation 


105 ft. high from the floor of the entrance to the; work. Mr. David Llewellyn, painter, superin- | 


top of the cross, but having the appearance of | tended the placing of the window. 

considerably greater altitude in consequence of Leeds Parish Church.—Two stained-glass win- 
being on a bank several yards above the surface | dows, the work of Messrs. O'Connor, of London, 
of the Holyhead-road. The tower contains on| have been ‘fixed in this church. One, in the 
the ground-floor the principal entrance. In the clerestory of the north gallery, over the family 
east gable is the large window of four lights, the | pew, is presented in memory of Mr. Ralph Mark- 
compartments and tracery of which have been | land and his wife, by their children. It is of 
filled with stained glass, the gift of Mr. F./ three lights, and contains large figures of Isaac, 
Docker, of Menai-terrace. In the south wall of |} Melchizedec, and Abraham, under canopies. The 
the chancel are two arch-headed windows, one | backgrounds are light, so as not to darken the 





ingle and the other donble lighted. The single! gallery. The other window is in the ante- 
light has been provided with stained glass by chapel, and replaces one which did not suffi- | 
Mrs. Slater, of Belmont; and the double light | ciently harmonise with those adjoining. The 


amily of the late Rev.! centres of the two lights represent, in large 


F 
for forty years vicar of | figures, the Birth and Burial of Our Lord. 


similarly filled by the 
John Hamer, who was igures, 
Bangor. The nave is lighted in the south wall | Under them are panels with the “ Circumci- 
by five windows, two of which are traceried and | sion,” and ‘* Bearing the Cross;” in the tracery, 
segmental headed, ed and two single | “ Our Lord in Judgment,” surrounded by angels, 
traceried equilatera 1eaded, the whole | and two ips of ascending figures. As the 
filled with cathed and ts subjects treats of the sufferings 
gable by a triple low,| endured by the Saviour for the redemption of 
filled with geometrical coloured glass, the gift of | n so the design of the foliage throughout is 
the late Mrs. Price, of Bryn-y-mor. The north formed upon the apple-leaf, as emblematic of 
aisle, which is divided from the nave by ant Of the numerous stained-glass 
the church contains, six have 
columns, the caps of which have been carved, been supplied by Messrs. O'Connor. 

is lighted in the north wall by six windows, ha 


of which are traceried and 













in the west | window ir 





of man. 


arcade of six openings, supported on circular | windows which 


‘ 
i 





gmental headed, } 


. “ae 1 ; - 3 
ana the remainder C yupied, having traceried 
} 








* + " 5 , *y ; | rn w . 
equilateral arched heads, the whole filled witl wanhke Hecerbed 
i “oid : “ “ee : < IVUba Al e 
LTounG P1Ass. in tie east gabie 18 a Goudie-} _ - 
] ] ted window filled with stair d glass pre- | 49 7 I ? 4 a ’ 
ight m 1C0 ul BUs lass, |] A Record the Pr qress at Modern E 1cering, 





) Edited by 
., Associate of the Institution 
London: Lockwood & 


rented bv the late Miss -oberts f he Geors - C 
’ nted by tne late Miss Roberts, of th reor Essavs and Reviews. 





+ ) } ~ la a = j aa ; . 
tel. In the west gable is a window of three 
ts, hiied with giass of a simular descriptior 


hat in the west end of the nave : 





— 








a tis the 
gift of the Rev. Leonard Slater. e whole of __ ee et. oe : 
the stained and coloured glass in the church is| NEARLY two-thirds of this volame consist of 
fri from Mr. Bazalgette’s original drawings of 
S tropolitan main drainage works; and, 
ugh this should certainly appear in a record 
of the progress of modern engineering, it is 


together with 
page 31, did not form in 


themselves a separate volume with a special and 


st to be regretted that these, 


the letter-press from 





ate title. As it is, however, this volume 





ann eA tm 





is a valuable record of the progress of modern 





It includes a memoir of Mr 
















vi I s department is to be done I ’ : 

R rt Jones, plumber. The circulating hot- | Robinso1 lean, the president of the In: 

- ng has been prov tion of Civil Engineers, with a portrait of that 
by ...of Carnarvon. The | gentleman sn by the Wothlytype process. 
ro lave and the north aisle! There are also sections on the construction of 
Sas like the remainder | harbours, ports and breekwaters, fortifications, 
of t - Baltic | and on railway rolling stock, the sewage question, 
Sr. &e.; the whole preceded by an address by the 
7 editor. 

walls tone 

re) ‘ inthe! A Conc Glossary of Terms used in Grecian, 
joints with cement. The external dressings are| Roman, Italian, and Gothic Architecture. By 
of Anglesea limestone, and the internal works| Joun H. Parker, F.S.A. New Edition. Ox- 
of Bath stone. The walls are buttressed at ford and London: Parker. 1866. 


aay” | 
tervals where required for strength, and coped} ,.__ 
‘ aie HI 

The building 


first edition of this abridgment of the larger 
and well-known Oxford Glossary has been out of 
print some time. Many will be glad to hear of 
the new issue, which has been revised through- 
out and in parts condensed. For the knapsack 


With limestone on aii the gables. 


: 
i -d by Messrs. Kennedy & Rogers, 
of Bangor and London, architects, and carried 
out under their direction by Mr. W. T. Rogers, 
of Pen Pare, Beaumaris, builder, at a cost of 
about 4,0001. | 


has been designed 


sufficiently interested to need the completer 
work, it is an invaluable little volume. 





| 
STAINED GLASS. 
| Orioinal , fy7 7, . 
Carmarthen.—A stained window, | U*Winal Designs for English Cottages. 
Practical Surveyor and Builder. 
Co., London. 15866. 


By a 
Atchley & 





OC. £0€F 
in memory of the late Mr. David Morris, M.P. 
for the boroughs of Carmarthen and Llanelly, 
has just been completed, and placed in the north | Tu! 





en | Ss volume contains elevations, plans, and 
transept of this church, by the family of the late | detail drawings of cottages and houses of various 
member. The glass has been executed at the | sizes, with bills of quantities (somewhat broad) 
works of Mr. Wailes, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. | and estimates, somewhat under the mark. The 
The subjects chosen for illustration are three | elevations are for the most part very ugly ; never- 
important events in the life of St. Peter, the | theless the volume may be useful to the small 
patron saint of the church. At the top of the} builders in the country. 


The stalls of the chancel are of carved} a scroll, on which is inscribed “ Glory to God in 
oak, by Mr. John Webber, sculptor, of Stone-| the highest, and on earth peace and goodwill 
: In the compartment on the left | poor.—Some time ago Mr. Robert Hutchison, 
tiles, and the plastering was done by Manars. ) of the spectator (two figures) is represented St. 

Peter’s call to the apostleship, immediately 
Upper Bangor.—St. James’s Church has been | after the miraculous draught of fishes : — “ And 
The edifice has been erected as aj Jesus said unto Simon. henceforth thou shalt 
memorial of the late Dean of Bangor, the very | catch men.” The centre compartment (five 
The ground plan of the | figures), illustrates Christ’s charge to Peter, in 


|of the traveller or the table of the amateur, not | 





Miscellanea, 


ProposEp Mortuary CnHarets For Liver. 
one of the ex-mayors of Liverpool, offered to 
build a magnificent mortuary chapel, at an ex. 
pense of 13,0001. The matter seemed to lie 
dormant; but at the last weekly meeting of 
the health committee a conversation arose 
respecting the proposed chapels. Dr. Trench 
proposed to ornament them with a cross, to 
give them a religious character that would 
induce the poor of the Roman Catholic persua- 
sion to use them. He had no doubt the priests 
would use efforts in order to do away, as far ag 
possible, with the custom of “waking” the 
dead. There was already one mortuary chapel 
|in Crosbie-street for the south end of the town, 
} and he proposed to erect others at the north end 
|of the town, to be divided, like the mortuary 
| chapels at Anfield Cemetery, into compartments 
| for the Church of England, Nonconformists, and 
toman Catholics. 

| THe “Inpusrriat” Sora-BepstEap.—Among 
the original contrivances now exhibiting at the 
Agricultural Hall, may be noticed the above, 
which, as the inventor tells us, is the result of 
his efforts to improve in that way the homes of 
the labouring and poorer classes, and to lessen 
in some measure the evils which have been so 
'frequently brought forward in this journal. 
The “* Industrial Sofa-Bedstead’”’ (No. 103 in the 
catalogue), consists of a sofa in two parts; the 
upper half turning down beside the lower half to 
form a bed, or two single beds. By the ar range- 
‘ment of the shifting laths, a “ well” is formed 
for the clothes by day, which are ventilated by 
the open laths underneath. When used as a 
bed, these laths are shifted to the then upper 
level of the frame, on which the mattresses are 
placed, the arm-rests of the sofa forming the 
head-stop, or bolster, and the cushions serving 
as pillows, so that the whole of the appliances 
are in requisition in both cases, there being 
|nothing superfluous. No doubt much can be 
made of the principle in economising space, 
| which is of the utmost importance to the class 
for whom it is intended; and on the score of 
| cleanliness and health it is a considerable ad- 
vance on the present unwholesome shut-up 
bedsteads. We observe that ms turers are 
invited to copy the design, with the idea of 
placing it within the reach of the humblest 





| 











nu 





individual, the inventor offering to furnish any 
information on the subject, without fee or re- 
ward. This spirit alone ought to commend his 
efforts (in « field quite foreign to his usual 
calling, which is that of a compositor) to the 





attention of those interested in the matter. 


THe New Raitway Secvritiss Act.—The 
Act to amend the law relati 


f to securities issued 
by railway companies has been printed. 


Every 





railway company, on or before the 15th of January 
next, isto register, and to keep registered, at the 


‘ ; : : sade “ha 
office of the Joint Stock Companies in England, 


the name of their secretary, accountant, treasurer, 





or chief cashier for the time being authorised by 


this Act. The 


them to sign instruments under 

half-years for the purposes of the Aci to be the 
30th of June and 3lst of December, and the first 
half December, but the Board of Trade 
( may appoint other days. Within 





i 
fourteen days after the end of each half-year 
in account ol 
ised, and 
raised, up to the end of the half-year, 
|specifying the particulars described in the 
. The Board of Trade may prescribe 
| the form in which the half-yearly accounts are 
its are to be open to 
| the inspection of shareholders, &c., without pay- 
|ment. Within twenty-one days of the end of 
each half-year every railway company is to 
deposit with the Registrar of Joint Stock Com- 
| panies in England a copy, certified and signed by 
the company’s registered officer as a true copy, 
of their loan capital half-yearly account. Rail- 
way companies are prevented from borrowing 
until the accounts stated are rendered, and on a 
company failing to register or deposit the half- 
yearly account, a penalty not exceeding 201. is to 
be imposed, and 5!. for every day during which 
the same continues after the day on which the 
first penalty is incurred. Any person may 
inspect the documents on the payment of 1s., 
and have extracts furnished. There are penalties 
set forth for false declaration. On conviction of 


every railway company is to make 
eir loan capital authorised to |} 
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a director or officer by indictment there may be 
a fine or imprisonment, but on a summary con- 
viction, a penalty. 
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Mortatity Ratr.—The annual rate 


of mor- | 
19 | 


tality last week was 23 per 1,000 in London, 

in Edinburgh, and 30 in Dablin; 18 in Bristol, 
19 in Birmingham, 55 in Liverpool, 28 in Man- 
chester, 26 in Salford, 22 in Sheffield, 29 in 


Leeds 


and 26 in Glasgow. 


RYAN! 


20 in Hull, 31 in Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 


’s non Trape Circurn AR. —The right of 


publication of the Iron Trade Cireu r (Ryland’s), 
with the copyright and goodwill, was sold by 
auction at the Hen aoe Chickens Hotel, Bir- 
mingham, yesterday, by Mr. H. Smith, under an 


order of the High Court of Chance ry, 
cause, “‘ Ryland v. Holt and Others.” 
bid was 1001., 
was knocked down for 6801. 
one of the partners in the late firm, 
purchaser.— Time 


was the 





































































T . ow VY 7 * ‘ 
: HorporN VALLEY Improvements.—On Mon. | | us, we should think the map will be an excellent | UPO'%S.—Alrs. 5. rk 
day morning, by instructions of the Improve- one. l Pet ful 
ment Committee of the Ci ty ol ’ London, tl he | * r improvement in ) 
building materials and fixtures of sixteen houses} EXHIBITION or Works or Art IN SHRews-| convey the odou 
and shops, situated on Holborn-hill, and six in |! BURY.—The formal opening of this exhibition operation direct] 7 
King’s Head-court anc Bartlett’s-buildings, | bas just taken place in presence of a rather | js cons imed and oO 
were disposed of by auction, the sites being im-| | numerous and fashionable company. The exhi- | combustion into e 
mediately required for the above improvements. | bition is in connexion peers the local School of | hinged cover. an p 
The Court of Common Council have instructed|AtTt- The Committee of Council on Education | of the vessel to the | © 
the Markets Committee that, in the appropria- gave the nucleus of the exhi bition, and various space, where any vm 
tion of the improved dwellings at the Metropoli-| Tesidents in the district have aided the move- the fire and t 
tan Cattle M: t, prefer should be given|™ent. Amongst the objects of art there are and onions can be cooked thus w y 
in ali cases to the applications of such persons 274 pictures, including ~ works by various mas- odour es aping into the I y e 
as have been displaced for the purpose of the | *€'S, old and new. There is also a great variety steak be juicily done under such a system of 
Holborn Valley improvements. | of old china, carved work in wood and ivory, thorough drainage ? 
‘ |}enamels, gold and silver plate, and numerous 
Evictrep TEx ASsocIATION.—A meet- | objects of local and antiquarian interest. . D A y Cu A } 
ing was held at the Inns of Court Hotel, Hol-| t been per 1 
born, to form an association to aid the poor who | DEATH 0} » AY riST WHILE SKETCHING.— ie three decorated w 
have been compelled to leave their dwellings by melancholy meen 18 reported from Lucern of the church, v C 3 
the railway and improvement works of the Mr. Henry Telbin, a promising Natit artis s of the twelve Aj S. 
metropolis. Mr. Liunaus Banks was appointed | 8°? of the well-know n painter of that name, alous rubbing of a ] 
secretary . Heine, who has devoted much | as been sketching at Brunnen, in the canton apy 1 to dust them last yea ’ he 
time ( information as to the vacant of Schwitz, wishing to make drawing of the co I c of the had « 1. 
lodgings ¢ for the working classes, was | & t ade an ascent of the Wasifiech, a Messrs. Hardman wert lted, is 
appointed reg It was decided to open a cks rising opposite the Grutti. discovered that, owing to the illness o! 
registry which working people might ring obtained a favourable site, he seated man whom they had employ to n 
¢ ut obiant woul outside the parapet an 1 within a few colours for n any years, the ] igment ha en 
which they could il] afford | inches of the precipice, and began to draw, but improp: rly prepared by the person whom he had 
after lodgi wag | almost immediately rose to make some change engaged for tl pose. unknown t 
sta | that the now on ld dis. | in his position. In so doing, his i const ntly none of the w 3 
possess 100,000 persons, and that 20,000 had | 20 1 he wa pre mes from a height of 163 fi ud stood well ¢ tl 
been ejected during the past year. An executive | to the dey ths of he ie lake below. _ So un at 
comn Jites was appointed. nen saw him fal ll, but the lake bei their « cos | ir 
at that spot, and a violent gale blowin ved it stit 9 W 
RipaRIAN Owners. — Bvinprn F | time, they were unable to recover the b one in each of the t : 
R:\ Though a ripa 1 owner i se of x , eam 
a st 10t navigable is the owns é v “ NICHOLSON PavEMENT.” — This is 
of half of the 1g. still he hai no right to | Tican invention. It consists in first ‘ 
bi upon such even though no damage bed of plank, well ree with bitumen l t neig I 
s occasioned, or is likely to be oc h, for a foundation. Upon this is art ga re 
An ac . therefore lies end wise we & ms of piank series W 11¢ form t Ww rw 3 
nst rea or ¢ ? i t 4 wid id 8 in. ] rt} S¢ trans- v nam Ww tha i ii > 
owner, » builds. : versely or across the street, w i dia It wa ] wa was es ng 
defence that no oes has been sus. | 8trips of board 1 in. thic k and 4 in. culver t 88 é . 
tainer likely to be sustai This was rve to separate the |! locks, leavil sor and, desc g into the valley w t 
he - of the House of Lords, in the case of | TOOVES ¢ bout 4 in. deep and 1 in ‘ AES | EVES 45 oat ant +4 
ris Becket -d Westburv added are filled with coarse gravel, and the who ber of ¥ ople were < 
interest of a riparian propriet it Lrunning | thoroughly saturate d and cov red is t] vod was diverted from ( 
atres es not only to the extent of preventing | bituminous preparation. 1 gravel is reserve s 40 ft. deep d L 
its being diverted -or diminished, but of nt. | beaten in compactly and re-saturated, and the covers an area of five acr witl ( f 
ine the course being so interfered th or| Whole covered with a finer gravel or sand )A gal Sup] j 8 
, ted to direct the current in any dif. | Which completes the process, forming a smo at r el oom ly 
ferent way that might possibly be attende: ;;and arched roa sway raised at the a Pi prea A ie e ¢ ) 
with damage to such proprietor at any future | #5 to form a shallow waterway or ¢ Pegs! ies weenie. a tacos 
period i |< sts 4 dollars per square yard. — It is easy for wast the emb 
| animals, and almost noiseless, and stands, itis the cuivert was torn Up, |! 
c rion or HicuGare.—The great fault of} said, much tear and wear. é m. ‘The reservoir ha ue 
the district has been the want of a proper ‘ ears. 
of sewers, and all former attempts to do SILVER TRANSLUCENT AND USED FOR OBJECT- | 
is necessary have been effectually resisted | GLAssrs.—In a paper addressed to the Ac my _ NE LECTERN FOR GI : 
» owners of property; the consequence is | of Sciences, M. Foucault describes a of 1 e¢ ue n lately preset t ' ( 
he state of the drainage is now highly dan- | prote ing the eye in tel scopes , by sil 2 been received by the UJ 8 tem- 
gerous to the public health. The Hany l r ver the white sarface of obje ect- e placed it the ch a} r-hous I r: 
Bay s says there are no properly constructed | was led to this dis overy, poe ( gnani, by MeESSTS Hart 6 oi 4 
sewers into which the drainage of houses can be observing that all the glass spec ula for reflec SHeEt and stand . Lit Li 
carried, and almost every dwelling has its cess-| tors silvered by his process pre served at ight, ne upper iP cons n 
lose proximity. " We instance the | parency and limpidity equal to that of the 1 est | eagle erect, having its wings expanded and its 


pool in « mi LY 
case of the west side of North Hill 

is only a small watercourse, which, at the bottom, 
becomes an open drain. Several of the houses 
use it, however, as a sewer, the result being that 
it often becomes choked, creating a nuisance of 
a most fearful character. The drain, or gutter, 
for it is little better, ultimately deposits its con- 
tents in Baker’s Field, where a standing pesti- 
ferous accumulation poisons the whole surround- 
ing atmosphere, and is close to the public 
footpath which leads to Fortis Green. This is 
but one of many similar instances, and will give 
the new Sewer Authority, elected by the parish 
vestry, some idea of the duties which will have 
to be performed. 


1], where there 





made in a 

The first 
and after a spirited competition it 
Mr. George Ryland, | London, the scale of which is no less than 9 in. | 


. 
mace at 











A Mopet Hovse, wirnour a Srair 
in one of the suburbs of Paris. 
ten stories, besides the cellars underground. | 
has no staircase, but 

continually worked. As the upper stories wi 
be more airy and guiet than the others, tl 1ey 
will let at a higher rate, it is thought 
lower floors. 


A LARGE 


Mar or Lonpox.—The alteration 


Galpin to announce a new edition, correcte: 
up to the present date, of their large 





itoamile. The corrections have been 
| very great cost, after a new and especial 





























































colonred glass. This transparency is such that, 





if the sun be observed through the thin film of 
silver which covers the glass, the slightest 


yapours passing over the solar — will be per- 
ceived. Such being the case, M. Foucault ap- | 
plied a film of silver to the ju side of an} 
object-glass. By this means the instrument is 
protected from the heat of the solar rays, which | 
are almost entirely reflected towards the heavens, | 
while a small quantity of bluish light passes 
through the film of silver, is refracted as usual, 
and forms in the focus a clear and pure image, 
which may be observed at leisure without 
danger to the eye. A telescope so prepared is | 
only fit for solar observations. 


\sz.—A | 
model house is now being built as an experiment 

It consists of 
t | The construction of this br 
a hydraulic lift will be 


than th C 


and improvements which have within the last} Brothers & Savn’s 
two or three years taken place within the! given. “The an 
metropolis have induced Messrs. Cassell, Petter, | per cent. of that 


map of 








any | 


Prusstan Proc THE ELbe.—The 
sian Government has decided to build at 
on the Elbe between Hamburg and Harbt 
ge, which has longs 
red in ¢ 


RESS ON 





¢ 





been wanted, has hitherto been delay 







sequence of the opposition of the H: 
| Government 
EXCAVATING MacuINE 


|of the French § 
Siresult « - 


j 


some e 


liand cay 


acity of 





vards y 
yaras, ar 


yet the cost was only about 1d. for 
yard excavated. 


£ 1 
tea + 


each Cubic 


survey ; . 
| 
and, judgir ig from the specimen-sheet now before | J 





















































talons fastened 





on a pre ur drag 
ed tail. Rest 


eagle is a desk of nearly 2 ft. 


twisted and barb 
and tail 1 of the 


square. On it 





is incised a lozenge-s 








tern, enclosing a Greek cross, witl al 
| extremities, the centre and spaces betwee e 
! arms having a pierced pattern. At the four sides 
of the lozenge are quatrefoiled circles, enclosing 
the symbols of the four Evangelists supporting 
books. The eagle revolves on a pede stal, + ft. 
2 in. in height, consisting of a shaft rising from 
la cire ular base 2 ft. in diameter, resting on six 
eagle’s claws gri asping balls. The old lectern of 


the seventeenth century is still preserved in the 


| Cathedral library. 
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THe Dover Drarnack Ovrratyt.—aAt a recent 
meeting of the Local Board, Mr. Birmingham 
said he wished to bring a nuisance under the 
notice of the Board—the outfall from the town 
drainage to the westward. The nuisance had 
become almost unbearable. It had been recom- 
mended some time ago that additional pipes 
should be laid so as to carry the sewage further 
ont into the sea; but this advice had never been 
acted upon. The surveyor said there would be 
@ great difficulty in carrying out the pipes, but if 
it would do any good that should not be taken 
into account. After some discussion, the sur- 
veyor was instructed to examine into the matter, 
and report. 


Prratinc Busts and EnGravines. — At the 
Marlborough-street Police-court Pietro Fenzi, an 
Italian image-maker in Red Lion-square, has been 
fined 101. for pirating a bust of Mr. Gladstone, the 
design of which belongs to Mr. John Stark, of 
Etruria Vale, Staffordshire. Defendant appeared 
to think that he was entitled to copy the design | 
because he had purchased a copy for 2. He 
sold the copies for 3s. each. He said he had | 
bought a bust of Mr. Cobden also, doubtless with , 
the same object in view. A Mr. Lawrence was 
fined by the same magistrate 10/. each for eight 
lithographed copies of the well-known picture 
and engraving named “ The Light ofthe World,” | 
the property of Mr. Gambart. The defendant | 
said he did not know he was doing wrong. 


OTHER PROJECTS IN 


New ORPHANAGE AND 
Sovrn Lonpon.—A gift of 20,0007. has been 
promised by a lady to the Rev. Mr. C. H. Spur- | 
geon to found an orphanage in connexion with | 
the Metropolitan Tabernacle. Other works, ac- | 
cording to our authority, the South London Press, | 
are in contemplation. 


The sale of the Park-row | 
Chapel will place funds at command, which it is 
proposed to employ in the erection of large | 
schools; and the establishment of a grammar 
school, in which the children of the middle 
classes may be educated in connexion with the 
Tabernacle, has been suggested. The ground 
for the erection of some almshouses has been 
secured opposite the Elephant and Castle Rail- 
way Station, and building thereon will be shortly 
commenced. 


GREAT Fire aT THE DaRDANELLES.—A letter 
from the Dardanelles of 28th ult. gives an 
account of a dreadful fire on the previous night, 
by which a third of the town was destroyed. 
The quarter where it originated was built of 
wood, and a strong northerly gale was blowing. 
Some futile attempts were made to pull down 
houses that lay in the pathway of the fire, bu 
one prompt effort only was crowned with success; 
and this was effected by a small band of volun- 
teers under the direction of Messrs. Wrench and | 
Calvert, who arrested the progress of the con- 
flagration at a point where it bid fair to devour 
every house in the Greek quarter. 441 houses 
and 139 shops were destroyed, and 2,500 people 
made homeless. Many of them have lost every- 
thing. The following is the official return :— 
Turkish houses 71, shops 12; American houses 
66, shops 47; Jewish houses 192, shops 72; 
Greek houses 112, shops 8—total houses 441; | 
total shops 139, besides three mosques, one | 
khan, and one public bath. The Jews are the| 
heaviest losers; in fact, the Jewish quarter is | 
now reduced to 15 houses. 


VitaLizinc Aim: a Practicat SuGeEstion.— | 
In his inaugural address at the British Associa- 
tion, Mr. Grove mentioned a fact which may 
surely be made practically useful. “ Atmospheric | 
air, drawn through films of india-rubber, leaves | 
behind half its nitrogen, or, in other words, be- 
comes richer by half in oxygen.” Mr. Grove 
spoke of this truth as pointing out a means of | 
storing up force; but is not its sanitary valne | 
even greater than the possible mechanical uses 
to which Graham’s discovery may be put ? Men, | 
so long as civilization lasts, must continue to 
live in imperfectly oxygenated air. Why, asks 
@ reflective writer in the John Bull, should not 
the air which enters crowded rooms, churches, 
&c., be passed through india-rubber, just as in 


the “ City peach-houses and graperies” proposed 


Bome years ago, there were flannel screens to 


catch the carbon with which the air of towns is | 
} 


saturated’ Does the india-rnbber touch the 
carbonic acid? And does it at all ozonise the 
oxygen which it allows to pass through? Even 
if it does not, surely some way may soon be 
found, if needful, for at any rate partly vivifying 
the oxygen when it is present in such quantities. 
Why not try the india-rabber films in Spitalfields 
work-rooms and Mile-end lodging-houses ? 


for Mr. Benjamin. 








THe QveEn’s StatvE in ABERDEEN. — The 
statue of the Queen has now been removed from 
Mr. Brodie’s studio, and safely placed upon its 
pedestal at the corner of St. Nicholas and Union 
streets. The date of the inauguration has not 
yet been fixed. 


GranTHAM Gas anp WaTER Works Company.— 
For the office of manager and secretary of the 
Gas and Water Works, the applications in the 
first instance numbered seventy, but were after- 
wards reduced to three, viz., Mr. Hunt, of Bow, 
London ; Mr. Lolm, of the Hampton Waterworks ; 
and Mr. Smedley, of Middleton, Manchester. 
Mr. Hunt was elected. 





Enciish WoRKMEN AND THE FRENCH EXxui- 
| BITION.—At a meeting of the London Working 
|Men’s Association, it was resolved to take 
;measures so that representatives of English 
| workmen of various trades may attend at the 
Paris Exhibition in 1867, and make a public 
report thereon. The committee were ordered to 
bring up a detailed programme for consideration 
at the next meeting. A number of influential 
gentlemen have promised their support to the 
scheme, if the association decide upon carrying 
it out. 








TENDERS 


For the erection of new Congregational Church, 
Lewisham, Mr, John Tarring, architect -— 
Boundary 
Wall, &. 
ee £7,187 0 0 ...£270 0 0 
Piper & Wheeler 7,100 0 0 29 0 0 
a 7,035 0 0 237 10 O 
Browne & Robinson 7,017 0 0 281 0 0 
BEAN, .civctinacioemmcenas 6,979 0 0 
ater 6,705 0 0 ... 261 0 0 
Newman & Mann 6,684 0 0... 21 0 O 
Sn 6,519 0 0 241 0 0 





For the erection of three houses and shops at Croydon, 


for Mr. W. Ebbutt. Mr. Henry King, architect :— 


SITE scccivineisinicieacitioniamig £1,600 0 0 
TsO .cs<concssee 1,600 0 0 
Waters 1,590 0 0O 
Ward 1,368 0 0 








For additions, &c., to a house in Monkwell-street, 
Mr. N. 8. Joseph, architect :— 







IGE - ccincsivenscunconnininiiinidiasnsumzenaa £756 0 O 
Browne & Robinson 721 0 0 
Newman & Mann 569 0 0 
TEER 498 0 0 
EE ti Es cscitnancincempimainitainciaies . 66 0 0 


For alterations and repairs to the Castle Tavern, Great 
Castle-street, Regent-street. Messrs. Bird & Walters, 
architects :— 














fh £1,246 0 0 
IUD: sctnteiccrsccnen oo. 1,226 0 O 
Newman & Mann.. 1,21 0 0 
RES A ES: .. 1199 0 0 
Seunders................ «. 1,173 0 0 
Harvey (accepted) ........ 1,039 0 O 





For alterations, &c., Commerce House, Hackney, for 
Mr. Stiff :— 
UE. cnccvnnensonmnsctidiisincnsntinneite £1,184 0 0 
King & Bons... ‘ -. 1,044 0 0 
Hearle 918 0 0 





For works to be done at No. 101, Great Portland-street, 
for Mrs. Wood. Mr. John Dent, architect :— 







RE TE £457 0 0 
Mashman .. rs 3 0 06 
Stephens & Watson . 398 10 0 
Panton 355 O O 
Perkins 371 10 0 


For three houses and shops at Penge, Surrey, for Mr. | 


W. Thorp. Mr. James Tolley, architect :— 
Hollidge (accepted) £2,160 0 0 





For a pair of villa residences and shops, at Snaresbrook, 
Essex, for Mr. Rowbotham. Mr. F, G, Widdows, archi- 






tect. Quantities supplied :— 
Mundy & Hutchinson............... p 0 0 
TESTED cenocuininisovstisiennkerphmaninnne 2,393 0 0 
ION cas siccverccnasgublitcscaDaigeiees 2,279 0 0 
Tully ..... 2,210 0 0 
Cushing 2,146 0 0 
Lose (accepted) ..............cc00se 2,071 0 0 





For house for Rev. John Lloyd, Castell Forwyn, Mont- 
gomerysbire. Proprietor finds all brick and haulage. 


Messrs. Poundley and David Walker, architects :— 
Clark 


vecrneapiocidvdinaasabneintaneaibtasoty” £2,440 0 6! 
+ 1424 0 0 
1,382 0 0! 





For the erection of a house for Colonel Peard at 
Pennock, Cornwall. Mr. O. C. Arthur, architect :— 
Bone & Son .-. £9,500 0 0 







| | ae 9,230 0 0 
| Call & Pethic 8,740 0 O 
SPUN EE TOD saitciscsiieiccetatheuns 8,200 0.0 
Finch . om 00 
| Matcham ~ 7740 0 0 


| For a lodge, entrance-gates, and conservatory, &c., at 
Kvowle Sidmouth, for Mr. KR. N. Thornton, Mesers. R. 
& W. Best, architects :— 


Btaflord (accepted) ..... idiniinsmieail £1,140 0 0 
- ¥ Smith's Work. 
Garton & King (secepted) ..... - 1019 0 
| Gas Supply. 

Ellis (accepted) ..........ccesressee . 9 0 0 


— ee 


For new buildings for the Vieille Montagne Zine and 
Galvanized Iron W orks at Evelyn Wharf, Deptford, for 
Messrs. Bradley & Co, (Limited). Messrs. J. & k. 
Fisher, architects. Quantities supplied by Mr, Seymour 





Wright :— 
NE iets as viiecah EB: £5,200 0 0 
Simms & Marten = : 00 
Mansfield, Price, & Co............. 4,345 0 0 
SUTEIIN: -dccenantninadebdanebenianagunnataial 4,263 0 0 
DM iitiescscanapssveteentootinianiies 3,960 0 0 


For stable building, High-street, Kingsland, for Mr, 








Theobald. Mr. F. G. Widdows, architect :— 
SUTIN. sxndondscasasiiiedaadie tule: Auedach inlonsigterane £320 0 0 
Henshaw 0 
GIG csiivinneveiersediniaesininpligusnssaire 0 
Tully (accepted) 292 0 0 


For repairs to house and offices, Bush-hill, Edmonton, 
for Mr. Rosey. Mr. F. G. Widdows, architect :— 
Patman, Brothers (accepted) ...... £945 0 0 
For the erection of houseless poor wards, Thomas. 
street, Whitechapel, for the guardians of the Whitechape} 

















Union. Mr. John Hudson, architect :— 
NS ciccincnsipddtintaceendeciios £3,700 0 0 
Dimsdale .. 3,440 0 0 
F. & F. J. Woo 3,353 0 0 
Read & Son 3,354 0 0 
Rivett ......... 3,253 0 0 
Sabey .... $214 0 0 
BE: tence cntaiinies 3,159 0 0 
Simms & Marten ... we 3,115 0 O 
Webb & Sons....... .. 3,091 0 0 
BENG cessosinn 3,020 0 0 
CO ET ee 2,997 10 0 
RG Be BOR ocx csecncossnntconstoonaes 2,999 0 0 
H. & J. Johnston. 2,920 0 © 
eae ae 00 
pi OR 8 eee 00 
TUE, » cnsdetnictetannsusimanennioinsinade 00 
Nightingale .......... 0 0 
Wukinson & Co. . v 0 0 
Golding & Son .... f 00 
TINIE ai cccctetsanetins ot 00 
ee a ae 2,361 0 0 
Langmead (accepted).. ... 2,190 0 0 
Read & Rathmell..... ainsi 2,000 0 0 





For villa residence on the Oskfield estate, Croydon. 
Mr. 8. Brookes, architect :— 
Gillett & Wisbey (accepted) .....: £895 0 0 





For new Congregational Church, New North-road. 
| Messrs. Lander & Bedelis, architects :— 








| Calle & Bom cecosesisccveceoossee valieail £6,500 0 0 
} Sawyer pov nent . 6,179 0 0 
| Webb & Son... 6,152 0 0 
| Hill & Son ..,........ 6,999 0 0 
| Aahby & Son........ 6,915 0 0 

0 

0 


Dove, Brothers .. 
Manley & Rogers.. 
Mann .. 


For new Baptist Chapel, Upper Holloway, 
} Cowell, architect :— 






Dabbs ves odedsniapneuneasonuatin 

Scrivener & White . 

BOWEL  ..cccsccccceseecceersnnceoecsees 
i Mann 
| Carter & Sons .. i 
} Ghee, B Og. cnnccccescctonsasccsstorecs 


For pair of houses, Lea Bridge-road. Mr. Thomas J. 
| Hill, architect :— 
Gander (accepted) ............ ere £900 0 0 


For pair of houses, Copeland Park estate, Waltham- 


stow. Mr. Thomas J. Hill, architect :— 
Sabev As - esesecvene eee O 0 
Auley (accepted) ............::ccceceseee 530 0 0 


For sundry works 43, Old Change. Mr. H. H. Collins, 


architect :— 


Newman & Mann..................0+ 0 0 
King & Sons 0 0 
Clarke & Mannooch 0 0 

é 00 





Emery & Co. 


For villa residence, Croydon, for Mr. J. 


Newton. 
Mr. A. R. Barker, architect. Quantities by Mr. G. 
Vinal! :— 
SITE. scsahsrrmenssiciabesibaaanninanennsnis £1,825 0 0 


1610 0 0 
1635 0 0 


Tarner & Son 
Rhodes & Roberts 






SOTO, TCT as cccstosicosccsavacsee 1535 0 0 
IIT, cnlsanidsireanetisaisnishakarnnéal 1ww 0 0 
UNDUE, sini cictiniciiatandetimoatummamialiveets 1,300 0 0 


For the erection of house No. 71, Wa!lworth-road, for 
Mr. J. H. Maehu. Mr. KR. Paris, architect :-— 









House. Shop Front. 
Manley & Rogers ......... £1,450 0 0 £9 0 6 
Wiliams & Smale ......... 14200 00... 75 0 9 
SESS Lae oe 8 6610 0 
Sawyer PER 1,467 0 0 86 0 0 
Aldred & Doulton... 1,328 0 0 102 0 0 
TST ......cnecovsnenson 1316 0 ¢ 112 0 0 
Warren an . 1370 0 Oo ... 100 0 
Henshaw ....... aa . 12588 00... 8 0 0 
Cook .. 1256 0 0... 810 0 
Johnson ......... 120 00... 9 0 0 
Chutter..... sees 1250 00 ... 8 0 0 
Marsiland & Son.... Lome .6 6 «.: 6 6 ¢ 
ae 1,190 0 0 ... 105 0 0 
Cooper .......... 1160 00... 97 0 0 
SID cecvnttinsninieaininna 11449 0 0... 80 6 0 
Nightingale ......... 1198 0600... 73 0 0 


Wilkinson & Co.... Le 64.4. 894 
West (accepted)... » 1 2.6 i we 8 
Sabey Scapneuananetebenesneades eae © sss a9 0 0 
IND nas ccdbsketennensasicees 1079 0 0... 67 0 0 


As to tenders for the construction of a wharf at 
Plaistow for the London Wharfing and Warehousing 
Company, we are requested to state that two or three 
contractors would not tender from the quantities pro- 
vided, anc employed their own surveyors. The question 
of ‘‘ supply of quantities” is needing diseussion., 
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CHEAP ry 
Handsomely bound, with 41 Ea, 


NOTHER BLOW FOR LIFE : 


to “London Shadows: a Glanee at the Homes of the 


Thousands,” 
By GEO. GODWIN, F.R.8. 
Author of ** fas Swamps and social Bridger. 
An exposition of the condition of the people amidst exist ing frightful 
évile, and suggestions for the safety of all classes. 

“ A striking book.”—Quarterly. 

“ Notwithstanding the awful nature of his theme, Mr. Godwin has 
made his book interesting.”— Art Journal. 

“Those who wish to become informed upon one of the most im- 
portant social problems of the day, should possess this startling and 
attractive volume.”— Alnwick Mercury. 

Fee, too, the /dinburgh Review, the Atheneum, the Morning Post, 
the Reader, Lancet, Le Pays, &c, &. ke.) 

Office of “ The Builder,” 1, York-etreet, Covent Garden ; and all 

"Boo llers, 


ice 2s, 
a Sequel 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





T. BR. §—G. &.—J.& R. F.—R & W. B—H. 8. M.—Spes.—J. J.— 

8. & Co.—E. M.—Mr. T.—J. F.—J. K.—C. B—R. B.—F. C.—J. 
—J. T, R. G.—8. C, T.—D, W.—A Clerk in the Building Trade.— 
W. (in type).—J. H. (what do you know of Mr. 8. ).—T. J. H. (next 
week). —W. C. (adopt an approved patent).—Constant Reader (we do 
not know where the patent for bending timber is carried out). 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied by 
the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for publication. 

Nore.—The responsibility of signed articles, avd papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 


G. 
H. 
J. 








Advertisements cannot be received for the current 


week’s issue later than THREE o'clock, p-m., 
on THURSDAY. 





CHURCH, TURRET, and STABLE CLOCKS. 
de W. BENsoN, having erected steam-power 
and improved machinery for clock-making, at 
the manufactory, Ludgate-hill, will be glad to 
furnish to clergymen, architects, and committees, 
Estimates and Specifications of every descrip- 
tion of Horological Machine, especially cathedral 
and public clocks, chiming tunes on any number 
of bells, A descriptive pamphlet on Church 
Clocks post free for one stamp. Watch and 
Clock Maker by Warrant of Appointment to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and maker of the 
great clock for the Exhibition, 1862. 25, Old 
Bond-street, and 83 & 34, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 
Established 1749, 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





ABLISHED 1851. 
I E MON SITEU R des ARCHITECTES, | 
A published the ist of exch Month. Seven Par's for the Present 
ear have beer published, Each part contains 8.x megnificent Steel 
ace gs of the most remarkavle French avd General Architec- | 
tural Buildings, and Desigos for Architects, Builders, &. with Text. 
it isoonducted by Mr. NORMAND, Architect of the French Govern- 
ment, Price 27s, per year, 





Published by 
Paris: A. LEVY. 29, Rue de Seine. 
London : L. M. BOEK BINDER, 7, Berners-street 
Original Designs are readily received from Subscribers, and inserted, 
if approvea, by Mr. NORMAND. 
*,* The Firteen Volumes that have been published can be had. 


Just published, crown 8vo. pp. In handsome cloth. Fourth Edition, 
enlarged. Price 5s. 
‘ + . ‘ATS 7 
THE MANAGEMENT of STEEL. | 


By GEORGE EDF, | 
The work includes the most approved modes of the manufacture of 
fron, the manufacture of steel, testing steel, forging and welding, | 
annealing, hardening, tempering, expansion and coutraction of steel, 
case-hardening wrought-iron, tougheuing steel, &c. i 
London : W. TWEEDIE, 337, Strand. } 
/ 








RCHITECTURAL BOOKS.—A Small} 
but Good COLLECTION TO BE 80L D. —Apply, by letter, to 
¥. B. Porter's Lodge, Danes-ina, Strand, W.( 





YER F ECTION in BOOK - KE E PIN 


Buliders desiring a really good system, can have a Set of 
Models for Builders’ Books by Doubie-Enutry, to whieh was awarded 
the Prize offered in “ The Builder" of last September, and which has 
been adopted by many large firms. Aiso a modified arrangement, by | 
Single Entry, suitable for small Builders.— A idress, BE. A. 35, Arling- 

| 
} 


tou -street, —- ma. 


To Architects, 
Civil Engineers, 
Builders, &c, 


THE NEWEST 
DESIGNS 
FOR 


LAMP POSTS, 


Dwarf Gas Pillars, 
Brackets, Lamps, 
Gates, Railings, 

Balcony Panels, Stable 
Fittings, Columns, 
&e. &e. 
will, upon receipt of par- 
te ular, be forwarded 
free, on application to 
TURNER & ALLEN, 

Ironfounders, Engi- 

neers, Ac. 201, Upper 

Thames-street, E.C. 





“STONE 


(eae om 








ACCOUNTS MADE OUT, 





| lar situation 


| me rasuring up werk, &c. 





J UILDERS’ 


Specifications Copied, Drawings Traced, &. oa reasonable 


terms.— Address, A. B. 44, Unkiey road, Isliugiwwon, d. 


NICHOLAS LAKE, 
A SOEITROF and consulting SURVEYOR. 


Bills of quantities accurately prepared, works measured up 
builders’ accounts adjusted. Railway compensation claims arranged. 
OFFICES, 1, ADELAIDE PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, E.C. 


TO BUILDERS. 
= 
ANTED, a SITUATION, as WORKING 
FOREMAN, by a good workman in stairs, shop-fronts, 
boxing shutters, sashes and frames, and the general work of the 
building. No objection to take work by the piece.—Addres, Mr. 
DEBOCK, at Mr. Connisby’s, 18, Webber-street, Blackfriars-road. 





M R. WILLIAM STUART CANSDELL, 
ARCHITECTURAL ARTIST, prepares for the Profession— 
Academy Pictures, Landscape Views 
Competition Designs, Interiors, 
And Artistic Work in Oil or Water-colour. 
24, Winchester-street 8.W. 


ABORITECTURAL SCULPTURE 


CARVING in WOOD and STONE. 
JAMES FORSYTH, 
No. 8, EDWARD-STREET, HAMPSTEAD ROAD, LONDON, NW. 








RENTS AND GUARDIANS. 


ESSRS. E. F. LAW & SONS, Archi- 
tects and Surveyors, have a VACANCY in their Office for an 
Out-door ARTICLED PUPIL.—Priory Cottage, Northampton. 


EWER VENTILATION.—DETAIL 


K DRAWINGS and particulars of the most effectual system of 
SEWER VENTILATION will be supplied to Engineers and Archi- 
tects, on application to EDWARD BROOKE, Field House Fire Clay 
and Sanitary Tube Works, Huddersfield. 








TO ENGINEERS AND OTHERS. 
ry 
URVEYS, LEVELS, 
Leth ont other WORKS for Parliamentary Deposit. or 
otherwise, accurately prepared by Messrs. HOOPER & CORPE, 
Surveyors, 16, Nicholas-lane, Cannon-street, EC. References to 
Engineers. 





TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS, 

— r 
QUANTITY 
MEASURER, of considerable practical experience in taking 
off, preparing, aud pricing bills, quantities measuring, and valuing 
every description of work connected with building operations, 
writing specifications, adjusting builders’ accounts, &c. is willing to 
undertake the same reasonably.—Address, SURVEYOR, 3, Hartiey- 

villas, Lansdowne-road, Croydon, 3. 


‘BERDEEN HARBOUR. — WANTED, 


by the Commissioners of the Aberdeen Harbour, a RESIDE NT 
ENGINEER for said Harbour. The person to be appointed must 
bave experieuce in harbour works, and be capable of preparing plans 
and sections, specifications, reports, &c. and also of superintending 
the dredging operations carried on in the harbour, and the building 
and repairing of piers, quays, and other harbour works, aud his 
whole time and attention must be devoted to the duties of the office. 
The salary to be 4007. per annum.—Applications, with certificates of 
qualification and fitness, must be lodged with Mr. ALEXANDER 
REID, Harbour Treasurer, Harbour Office, Aberdeen, on or before the 
lst day of NOVEMBEK next. The person sppointed must enter on 
the duties of the office on the Ist of January vext. 
Harboar Ofhce, Aberdeen, llth September, 1566, 


NLERK of WORKS WANTED. — Apply 


J personally to Messrs. DAVISON & SCAMELL, 1, London-street, 





TO BUILDERS, DECORATORS, &c. 

G ILDERS, thoroughly experienced in every 

FW obranch of the trade, can be ENGAGED at their House of 
Call, the Marlborough Inn, Blenheim-street, Oxford-street, W.C. 


& ILDERS’ SOCIETY, King’s Arms, 
Poland-street, Oxford-street, W.—To BUILDERS, DECO- 
~GILDER&3, experienced in every branch 


Postal 





RATORS, and PAINTERS 
of the trade, may be ENGAGED at the above Society House. 
communication immediately attended to. 

J. TUNG ars, Secretary. 





WwW’ NTED, three good JOINERS, for the 
Winter, on Wainscot Work.—Apply to Mr. "ANBO OMB, 


Contractor, Maidstone, 


NTED immediately, 








in a London 


} \ .* Office, an efficient and practical ASSISTANT. Must be a 


ood draughtsman, competent to measure work, make ont accounts, 
and write speci ficatio ns.—Letters to be addressed to NEMO, care of 
Messr-. Robinson & Pickering, 41 and 42, Eastcheap, to state age 


valifications, and salary required. 





To DRAUGHTS MEN, 
yj 7 ANTED, in an Architect’s Office, one 
— aed in Working Drawings and Italian Detail! 
Address, stat ve and salary required, to Mr. F, K. GREEN, 22, 
Finsbary- place Ec 








and PLANS of! 


SURVEYOR and 


WANTED, by a qualified ASSISTANT, a 
SITUATION in an Architect’s Office, in town or country, 
temporary or permanent. Four years with an eminent London 
Archbitect.— Address, G. P. 45, Princess-street, Lisson-grove. 


TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, AND OTHERS. 
? y lf al oa . 
WANTED, a SITUATION, in Town or 
Country, by a first-class PLUMBER, PAINTER, and 
GLAZIER. Can do gas-fitting and zine work. Good reference can 
be given —Address, J A. B 20, Paddington-st street, Marylebone, London, 





TO ARCHITECTS, &ec. 
5 a r T 

ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 
TION as LRAUGHTSMAN, &c. Acquainted with Gothic, 
and has a knowledge of detail and construction generally. Compe- 
tent to inspect works in progress, or measure up same. Town and 
country reference can be given. Age 25.—Apply, C. P. Cambridge- 

cottage, West-street, Walworth, 8. 





TO GENTLEMEN AND BUILDERS. 
W ANTED, by a BRICK and TILE 
MAKER, a SITUATION as MANAGER. Has been 25 years 
in the Pousiness, Good references.'\— Address, Y, X. 10, Banbury- 
terrace , South borough-road, South Hackney. 


TO ARCHITECTS. 
- . + 
| \ ANTED, by the Advertiser, a RE-EN- 
GAGEMENT in a London Office as ASSISTANT. Can make 
finished and working drawings, and is accustomed to the general du- 
ties of an office.—Address, Z, 4, Alfred-place, York-road, Camden« 
road, N. 


1. . 
JANTED, by a thoroughly practical 
middle-aged Man, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as SHOP or WORK-~- 

ING FOREMAN of JOINERS. Is capable of taking charge of a num- 
ber of men, and can set out any description of joiner’s work. Two 
years’ reference from present employer. No objection to the country. 
Address, J. F. W. No. 4, Chingford Hatch, Essex 














TO CONTRACTORS AND OTHERS. 
» : a a 
ANTED, by a practical BRICKLAYER, 
| aged 34, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as [INSPECTOR of BRICK- 
WORK, or otherwise, No objection to go abroad. Twelve years’ 
eharacter.— Address, J. BLYTH, 12, Regeut’s-road, Khodeswell-road, 
Stepney, E. 





TO DECORATORS, BUILDERS, &c, 
\ JANTED, by TWO steady respectable 

Young uty as DECORATORS, PAINTERS, and OIL GILD- 
ERS, a ( oa ANCY, or for a few months. Town or country. Good 
references if ioaunel. Also Glazing.—Address, A. D. care of Mr, 
Adams, Bootmaker, High-street, Uxbridge, Middlesex. 





TO CIVIL ENGINEERS AND SURVEYOBRS. 
a y p 
Was TED, by a well-educated Y outh (who 
has obtained certificates from the College of Preceptors), a 
SITUATION in the Office of the above professions, where be would 
have an opportunity of learning the profession in exchange for his 
services for tne first year, and a small increasing salary afterwards.— 
Address, J, 5. care of Mr. Lambert, High-street, Brentford, Middie- 
sex, W. 





TO PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, AND ‘OTHERS ! 
\ JANTED, by a practical Plumber, Gas- 
fitter. — Zinewe Pat a constant SITUATION, or to Take 


o ail branch A 
n 





Charge of Wo Has bad thorough ex; 
little pai dmcpne t objected to.—Address, 217, O'tice of “ The Build ler 


\ J ANTED, a SITUATION as PLUMBE R, 

aa FITTER, and PLAIN ZiINCWOKK ER —Apply, st 

terms, to 84, Cirencester-stre eet, Harrow-road,  Paddingt« DB. 
TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS 

TJANTED, a RE-ENGAGE MENT as 

DRAUGHTSMAN or Ass! ISTANT, n the cot al 

vA 





First-class referencesa.— Address, A , Cannon-street, E.C. 


0 ARCHITEK rs, &c 





] ANTED, by a ponotieal experienced M MD, 
al ENGAGEMENT as CLERK of eo or Genera 
map. Testimonials good.—Address, 3, 2, 1, Pust e, Eas 


stead, Susaex 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS 


wast NTED, by the Advertiser, who has had 





five ye wy oni rience in a country oif e, an ENGAG MI 
inna Ration oat . = ce. Low erences Can eg — 
Apply to W. A. K. Pos. -otfice, Clrencester. 





WANTED, a SHORT-HAND WRITER, 


and one who writes a good hand.— Address, by letter only, 
stating ae and terms, to H. G. HAYWOOD, 10, Old Jewry Chambers. 


— |W rons , a thoroughly Systematic SHOP 





FOREMAN of JOINERS, where machinery is employed. 
None need apply unless thoroughly competent, and have filled a simi- 
nd can give first-rate testimonials —Address, T. care 
of Davies & Co. advertising Agents, Finch-lane, Cornhill. 





TO CIVIL ENGINEERS, SURVEYORS, &c. 


A NT E D, by a good GEN NER: AL 
ASSISTANT, «a RE ENGAGEMENT. Thoroughly ider 
stands surveying aud levelling in all their branches, setfing « out al 
Terms moterate. First-ciass references aeons 
)yers and others, ranging over many years,—Address, J. M. 
. Banks, 18, Newgate-street, City. 








TO CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


ANTED, by a Young Man, aged 20, a 
SITUATION in a Carpenter's Shop, as IMPROV ER— 
Address, JOHN NASH, 19, St. Ann’s-court, Dean-street, Soho 


TO PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 


TANTED, by a Young Man, a Constant 
SITUATION as PLUMBER.—Address, H. K. No. 4, Aldred- 
re road, Kens ington P ark. 


TANTED, a RE-EN¢ 

c r ERK of WORKS or GENERAL FOREMAN. Has had 

ae years’ experience on London and on large Government works. 
mintry not objected to. Aged 37 —Address, H. B. 45, Adeiphi- 

terrace, , Old Ford-read, Victoria Park, N.. 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 
ANTED, a SITUATION, by a com- 
petent Stone and Marble Carver, ace ated to Take Charge 


of Works and execute the same with punctuality and despatch wg wn 
or country.—F. C. 23, East-place, Kenningten-read, Lambeth, 


was ‘TED, by a first-class BRICKLAYER, 





BRICKWORK; by the Rod or Yard, to find scaffolding or 
not. Reference from Jast employer.—Address, Y. Z. Post-office, 
Grosvenor-road, St. John’s Wood, Kilburn, N.W. 


GAGEMENT, as| 





TAN TED, a a . RE- ENGAGEMEN T, by a 
woroughly practical CLERK of WORKS. First-class te 
monials ps m architects, engineers, and clergy. Well a 
work.—Address, A. Z. care of Thomas Smita, Engineer, Inglewood 
House, near Hungerford, Berks. 





TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 

TANTED, by a Young Man, EMP LOY - 
MENT at JOINER’S WORK. tas been at the bench two 

years. Wages lis. a week.—Address, F. J. No. 4, Mon atpel ie sae, 
| Walworth, 5. 















i TO BUILDERS, 
NT > N 
TED, by the A: trestinne r, a RE- 
‘coun NT as FOREMAN of JOINERS. Town or country. 
| Five years’ r from last employer. —Address, A. B, No, 9, Com- 
merciai-road, Vid Kent-road, 5. h 
TO ARCHITECTS " 
47 ANTED, be a neat DR: AU GHTS! Mi. AN, 
a RE-ENGAGE EMENT in an Office, which w a 
for advancement, improvement being the ct < eTalio — 
moderate, —Address, O. Z. Post-otfice, Brut er 


RCHITECTS AND BUILD: 
W AN ‘TED, a RE-ENGAGE: MENT by a 


ywactical CLERK of WORKS Pirst ~“ 
t ten years.—Address, E, H. 3 » 


thoroug 





relces for las 





monials aud re 


road, Lam veth. 


T ANTED, in the South Eastern Counties, a 
Vi RE-ENGAGEMENT as CLERK of WORKS, Bulicte l 


Foreman, or Managing roremaa of Carpenters and 


















Eight years in the latter — with present y A 
tomed to prepare pisns, stities, Working draw iugs, ¢ suc 
good kuow ledge of building oe throughout. A carpenter and joiné r. 
Good references.— Address, D. L. Post- Tunbriage, Ker 

—— 








TO CONTR ACTORS, &c. 


Wat by the Advertiser, a SITU A- 


TION as CLERK or CASHIER, to a Contract 








ood testimonials, an rep 
twenty years ¢ Be 
Moore, Stationer, Emsworth, Han 


xperiet 
employer.— Address, Y. Z. Mr 








TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 
ANTED, by an energetic Man, a Car- 
penter by trade, aged 49,a RE ENGAGEMENT as PORE MAN, 
or to teke Charge of a Job, Good references.—Address, W. 8. 93, 
Brunswick-strect, Hackney-road, N.E, 








Joiner by trade, 
: WORKS.— First class references from late empioyer. 


TO BULL DERS, &e, 


7ANTED, by a thoroughly practical Man, 
a RE-ENGA }BMENT as Epa of 
tion to 

a couutry job.—Address, R. W. 5, Bishop's-grove, Ball's yrhe road, N 
































THE BUILDER. 


[Surr. 22, 1866, 
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TO CIVIL ENGINEFRS, 


JANTED, by a Gentleman, a 


GAGEMENT in the office of the above. 


SURVEYORS, LAND AGENTS, &e 
RE- EN- 


a had several! 





1 


Is j can 


the laying out and construction of road, and drainage on estates. 
| Kin 


a neat and rapid draughtsman, qui: k at figures and acoounts, an< 
thoroughly acquainted with all office work. Good references. Salary 
moderate. Aa irese, F A 129, Rt. George’s-road, 8.W ‘ 


' 
j 


TO BUI 
ANTED, a RE- "ENGAGEME NT as | oi 
OUT-DOOR FOREMAN, or to Take Charre ofa job. Town | mo 
or country,—Address, G. N. 6, Wakeling-terrace, York-road, Barns- | tow 


lA 


years’ practice in railway, bridge, sewage, and gas engineering, and ip | new work. Will not object to a good job piecework. 





TO BUILDERS AND MASTER PLUMBERS, 
GOOD Practical Plumber is in WANT of 
WORK. Well experienced in every description of old and 
Good reference 
be given if required. Aged 30.—Address, Mr. TAYLOR, 4, 
gogate- ~street, High Holborn, Wo. 


TO ENGINEERS AND BU RVEYORS, 


GENTLEMAN, who has been articled to 

an eminent Engineer, being at present out of employ, is 
ling to give his services in TRACING and DRAWING, for a 
erate salary. — Address, H, R. 48, Wilmington-street, Camden- 
N 








bury, N. - 
TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS 
= 
\ TAN TED, PLASTE RING, Piec ework, by | tt 
a person in "the habit of taking Plastering by Yard, or other | om 
wise. No oljecti © the country. Labour only.—Address, 268 
Office of * The Bail 








RS, UMBERS, 4 
TO BUILDE PL BERS, &e. | KE 


ANTED, ENBLOWS MENT, by a good | Ss. 


Plumber. Cou time painting, glasin g. &e.— Address, 


PLU MBER, 4, Gilbert-+treet, W. 





deren ‘TS. 














<] working snd detail architectural drawings. —Address, 


, A* e sale DRAUGHTSMAN desires 


an ENGAGEMENT, Competent to design and prepare prac- 


No. 


276, 


e of “ The Bail der.” 





YOUN ‘GM AN, aged 36, is in WANT 
a constant SITUATION as BOOKKEEPER, 8TORE- 
or TIMEKREPER, having filled similar situations. First- 
17, Princes-street, Stamford-street, 


EP ER, 
sa refe rences,—Address, T. 2. 


B lack ack friars. 





TO ARCHITECTS, 


N efficient GENERAL ASSISTANT 











} 
* 
| 
oak 
\ AN TED ‘e a thoroughly prac tical | desires a RE-ENGAGEMENT, on moderate terms.—Address, 
experienced ( ‘LERK of WORKS, a RE-ENGAG —s 1A. H. Mr Arnold's, 163, Gray’s-inn-road. 
Just finished a gentleman s mansion in the country.—Address, G. F. | 
18, Palace-street _— WS ne ee ee THOROUGHLY - ‘EXPERIENCED 
oT TT} s 3. ® Builder and Contractor's CLERK, aged 42, seeks a RE- 
aa > 0 FLOMBERS AMD ™ - ose | ENGAGEMENT. Weill up in Office duties, a good correspondent, 
ANTED. by a resp ct ab! e Young M: in, @ | avd ge of materials _Town wr country. Unexceptionable refer 
Pape: Al 1N as PLI MBER, GASFITTER, PAINTER, | #nces Address, E M. 32 Kentish Town road, N.W, 
_ ne Ww ne. ¢ nake t 4 usefal, Aor seal 
7 : tx nae, eye eeee TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS AND BUILDERS 
Bal oc ng t  e e Da iBh a e Par  aa A N experienced QUANTITY CLERK and 
TO BUILDFRS AND EN¢ ae A DE a0G = © hes EMPLOYMENT. Can superintend 


ANTED, a SITU ATION 














rk and 


yr a midi dle - | irawt ng —Add reas, 





Terms 30s, a week for 
Ho SCY. 


8 od references, 
B. Past-oftice, 





kee 


K. C. 











oe Man, who thoroughly und the Making and 
ee ring ends, Cart Harness, Ac. ress, C. C. 100, } TO QUANTITY SURVEYORS. 
em x eee ee W ELL-EDU CATED YOUTH is desirous 
TO SAW-MILL PROPRIETOF LA of entering » QUANTITY SURVEYORS OFFICR. Can 
trace and drs tl equ Jimension &e.— Add _x at. 
ws NTED, PARTNERSHIP, GENER AL, | tice, Partinent treet, Weetminater. eee 
MANAG — or as WORKING FOREMAN, by 
aghly practical. Is a fair a tant, k TO ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, &c 
. y aire 7 ¢ r cc ‘. al 4 a 
: a weil 9 reggeer Pieened sgement en ASSISTANT, accustomed to the 
a. B15. Lonel Ber ’ one : = f£ routine of an office. who has been engaged on large works, 
i = = wiitiegsitnantions res & KE- ENGAGEMENT. Good re'erences.—Address, 8 N. H 
BI Messrs t Bon. ida ud 15, Royal Exchange. 
\ 7 ANTE ‘D, a SITU TATION ns PLUMBER. | TO CIVIL ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
Wages nots < 1anency,—Address, J, J. | 


ect as pern 
61, Harrisou-s Suseh dann ioe road 
vyoeans & 


€ xpe rie nce, 


TO BUIL D. 1 


J ANTED, | 


agg wm ENG! 
a Gentleman of 











& permanent in AGEMENT in a “i ‘ er a3 

MANAGER, CAs or ESTIMATING CLERK r as ¢ r } 

rs Agent, or I of W rks. r 4 man and at A 
tity surveyor, we estimatin t “tee 
extras, dc. We t ‘ Ihe 
practical and a stome the rkmet 

‘ est-class " Town a « “ 
of Thomas At *y, eso. §, Wansey ui, 8 














OR FOREMAN t 
Seger 





THOROUGHLY practical Man requires 
an ENGAGEMENT as ASSISTANT. Foreign job preferred.— 
es, A. B. Brown's Library, 365, Kingsland-road, N. 





TO BUILDERS, LANDLORDS, AND OTHERS 
STEADY, a ctive Man, a Carpenter and 
er by trade, wi s for constant EMPLOYMENT as OUT- 
. or otherwise, understanding all the 
or to repair bouses, superintend 





sc.w i 'e .ce are requir Refersnoes can 
en.—Add t-road, Cariton-road, Kilburn 
TO TIMBER AND MAHOGANY MERCHANTS, 








TX NGINEERS, SURVEYORS, &c. y 
oa NIE D. 1 RVEYORS, GEN TL EMAN, middle-aged, and of 
W- - : Va oung Gentle I yee, erience in the wood trade, is open to ar » ENGAGE ¥- 
nad ly SITUAT rlON aa ASSISTANT Can survey t — i] 'fi ed every pe ition of trust, confidence, - 1 Reape 
draw pi {rood refe ces, Sma valary Has ect srt oa verchant’s ocenpatior e bh os 
tog a i.—Addres:, E. W i 4, Cambridge-terrace, Victoria roa leiectaaes nt of a large Builder’s by usiness Cc secs 
Peckh ress, by letter, 8. care of Mr. Slee, 9, Barrett- 
. Lai ke Newi ngton, N. 
TO CIVIL ENGINEERS AND SURVEYORS “ 
W ANTED, by a YOUTH. who is dis- | N TO PAR ENTS AND OTHERS 
engage! after 490 pn. EVENING EMPLOYMENT. ( LA ND AG ENT and SURVEYOR, in 
w, t race, and eal ulate, and is a neat writer, G efer e: : extens practice, has a VACANCY for a well-educated 
be given. — Address, D. T, F. 3, Southampton-place, Nine Elms, | Youth as Pi { "PIL, Address, BR. “ Estates Gazette” Office, 200, Fleet- 
Vauxhal! &. street, Lond ‘ ; 





TT “© — . a » Ay Tv 
\ ANTE D, ya ‘Y oung Man, aged 25, a AY experienced BU ILDER’S and CON- 
eke ee ~ _TIMEKEEPEE, r any place of ttrust.| /X TRACTORS CLERK, acquainted with the business of the 
sco aS ats Pas _Fecu » if required.— Address, C, D. 26, Boston- | pnblic depar:ments, and competent to render efficient ansistance, de- 
street, Regent's Park, W sires an ENGAGEMENT.— Address, W. G. care of Mr. Carter, 8, Union- 





a UD | 


BU ER AND OTHERA | 
ANTE D, iby a respectable Young Man, | 


ATION as PRIME-COSTCLE 












rere 


art, Old B 


ad-street, ( ity. 


TO PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, é&c. 
YOUNG MAN, of good experience, is in 
want of aSITUATION. Te a  herendh y pract‘cal Plumber, 
ter, Glazer, Writer and Grainer. In or near town.—Address, 





> Office of “ The Rallder 








ina. car py and trace drawings Moderate red,— 
Address, Y. Z. 8 us's Library, Moore Park-road 5.W } 
r » . 
WwW? ‘TED, by the Advertiser, an 
= AGEMENT, to WORK one or two MOULDING MA 
+ HINES. (Cc y¥ not objected to A. B. Walker's d 
ry, 4, terrace, Paddingt & 





) CONTRACTORS, BUILDERS, & 
i 


vertiser wishes for a RE-ENGAGE- | 


Ts + 















S CLERK of the WOR KS or GEN TERAL 


FOREM wr —A thoroughly Practical Man will be disengaged 
fort idres, W. X. Post-off Brentwood, Essex. 





sight.— 





TO “MASONS, 8CU LP TORS, &e 


LONDON MONUMENTAL 










































en 


Warr ‘PREMISES TO BE LET, 
ON THE GRAND SURREY CANAL, 
KENT-ROAD BRIDGE. 


The whole of this property, excepting the first and most important 
Wharf, has now been let. This Wharf, which is walled in and ready 
for immediate occupation, adjoins Messrs, Eastwood's premises, and is 
now occupied by them. 

About two miles’ distance from London Bridge. No tolls upon the 
roads, and canal charges very moderate, This property is to be 
let on a long or short lease, at a low rental.— For further Particulars, 
apply to Menare. EASTWOOD, Belvidere- road, Lambeth. 





{IRST-CLASS OF FICES and C HAMBERS 


to be LET, in Victoria-sireet, Westminster, pear the Abbey, 
comprising spacious rooms suitable for bankers, insurance eom- 
panies, clubs, ‘solicit ors, engineers, &c. & he Board of Directors of 


the Westminster Palace Hotel Company, Limited, invite offers, either 





i 


| India, which wi 


| addressed to LEWIS JEF FERIS, Secretar 


| 


} 


~\M 


| VALUABLE FREEHOLD » 


| for the whole or part of the offices forming the west wing of the 


hotel, at present occupied by the Secretary of State in Council of 
1] become vaeant in August, 1567.—-Applications to be 


BU ILDING 


LAND TO BE LRT, or SOLD, situated at Sunningiale, 
Vauxhall, Tunbridge Wells, Camberwel!, Denmark Hill, Bow, Ted- 
dington, Chariton, Epping, and Tottenham.—For particular and 
terms, apply to Messra. DRIVER & ©O. Surveyors, Land Agents, 
aD 1 Auc stioneers, 4 Whi tehall, London, aw. 


UILDIN YG LAND, in VICTORIA- 
STREET, &.W.—A commanding and highly eligible CORNER 
SITE, having « Parliamentary title, TO BE LET, with immediate 
possession. Is midway between Belgravia and the Houses of Parlia. 
ment. There is a large joint-stock hotel at each end of the street, 
a railway station st one end completed, and another shortly to 








be built close to the other end. A great part of the traffic from the 
Thames Embankment westward wil! acl through the street, which 
isin immediate proximity toa station (te be built) of the Met tan 
District Railway, patting it in easy ex unication with most parts 
of the metropolis and the suburbs, P t "a prem lee r fora 
bank or joint-stock Ma pany, the site i« adr nirably adapted, being of 


regu'ar form, with buildings —~Apply to H. & CO, 


2. Hayu uarket, aw. 

r 
LANDUDNO, NORTH WALES. — The 
J PLANS for the EXTENSION of this fashionable WATERING 
PLACE are NOW READY,and may inspected by Butlers and 
other parties desirous of see uring Mites for Vil ins, Hotels, Seereces, or 
Squares, fronting the Beach, or on WU Hill side wi southern 
aspects ; and ail other information may > be obtained do Mr JOAN 
WILLIAMS, Bodafon; or Mr. GEORGE FELTON, Architect, Mostyn 

Eetate ( on, Li landudpo. 


ATTHEW 


good adjacent 




















HILL’S ESTATE, 


LEWISHAM, KENT.—LAND fo RE LE? for BUILDING 
purposes, situated on the north-west side the Mid. Kent Railway, 
under archway in Molesworth-street.—To Bu lers awd Others.—The 
Trustece of the above estate hereby » that they are pre- 
pared to receive TENDERS for LEPTIN the above-mentioned 
LAND for the purpose of erecting privat ye Mn accoiding toa 
pian they have caused to be prepsered. Forms of Tender, wit i 
of plan, may be obtained of Mr. THOMAS MILLS, at 28, Vork street, 
Westmicster, &.W. on payment of 2s. ( w h will be returned to 





Sealed Tenders to be delivered endored, 
Matthew Hill's Ketate,” to Mr 
er, & 


persens making a Tender. 
“Tenders for Land at Lewisham, 





THOMAS MILLA, 28, Vork-street, Weetn W oon W EDNES. 
DAY, the 26th SEPTEMBER, 1866, not than rw ELVE o'clock 
noon, No Tender will be received after ape d, aud which 

Y in the names of two enff es 1 be approved 





works -N GB The 
irhest or any Tender. 


T MANU- 


es, for the due performan 
vind themselves to acce} 


‘TRACTORS, CE! 


t the 








MEN 


mo CON 








FACTURKERS, BRICK and Tl MAKER*, BULLDERS, 
and OTHERS.—TO BE LET or SOLD, all the RIGHT of PICKIN 
CEMENT STONE ou a large portion of the shore of the Manor ~ 
Minster, Sheppey, Kent. And all that the right of taking Gravel 

| from a considerable area of the sea shore opposite or near ty Seraps 
Gate, in the Isle of Sheppey. And also ail that sual Freehold Farin 
with the farm buildings and labourers’ cottages thereon, mtajuing 
some of the finest Clay for the manufacture of Cement, Bricks, Tiles, 
| &c. situated at Beraps Gate aforesaid. The above Pre perty a 
excellent site for the erection of cement works and ¢ ries 
for the manufacture of manure, &c There \* every ac uinedation 
for water-catriage from the spot, and the materials for exten ive 
| bosiness are at hand. It is one of the best available situations withia 
fifty miles of Lo nden.—For further p» arthonlare, apply to Mr. &. G 





JOHNSON, Solicitor, Town C lerk's Office , Favershau 





r 
YUILDING LAND, at HOLL OW AY. 
TO BE LET, in an undeniably exce g 
aud selling. Term 0 years. Ground-rent wr Bri ka supplied 
| at 28s. per 1,0 end coats eiieanaall wh B per Onna. teres : sue 
| to reapectable men, if required.—For further part 
| Mr. CLARKSON, & 38, Great James street 5 


irveyor, 





lO MANUFACTURERS, BUILDERS, 


and OTHERS —TO BE LET, in the sh of Hilltingd ‘ 
within half a mile of the West Drayton Statior he Great Western 
Ly LAN, wit 











Railway, several acres of valuab’e FREEHOL extea- 

sive froutages, on a cut leading into the Grand Junction Canal, very 

ble for the erection of manvufactories requiring water-carriage 

on and the North ; also, revera’ acres with va age, 

on the high-road to Uxbridge, some of which is in imm >on- 

tinuity t est Drayton Station, appropriate for the erection of 

Villas and shops.—For further particular, apply to sr, WINDL Y, 

The Weir, West Drayton, who, upon previous communication, will 

meet parties, wishing to visit the above sites, at the West Drayton 
meats n. 





“ALUABLE FREEHOLD BUILDING 


V 





LAND TO BE LET on LEASE, for 9 years, suitable for 
terrace of firet-ciase private houses or of first-class shops, or partly of 
the former and parUy of the latter. It is situated in the High-street 

|of Harrow-on- the Hill, near to Harrow School, being opposite the 


} 
\ 


ae NERAL AGENT, or oth spon rail or | 
| hasiaydins een Ment Cnet eay oF | {A ENGRAVER requires OCCASIONAL RMPLOY, either at West 
ena: wr whey —s ‘ Hatisfacto sicainesnia taiatine ie _., | Eado burbe. Highly recommended.— Address, Z. 4, Upper Kensal- | 
A. Z. Office of “ ae atiataot n) references given.— Address, | place, opposite Kensal-green Cemetery, W. 
TO CONTRACTORS, RAILWAY COMPANIES, AND OTHERS | R: TO ARCHITECTS. 
YHE Advertiser desires a RE-ENGAG E- YOUNG MAN, with a limited know- 
MENT as CONTRACTOR'S AGENT or RESIDENT EN¢ # : les age of the pretesst 0, wishes to ARTICLE himself for three 
NEER. Has lately been mauaging av extensive line in the Mis ** | years, 25¢. and the first six monthe’ services will be given. Wants 
Counties ; also road-engineer on a leading rai ine a he Mian the next, 1/. per week, 30s. after, and a amall per centage on _— 
Highest references. Age 30 N > objection te go Rear sae a heany imtroduce.—Address, H. J. 43, Hornsey-road, Holloway, 
D DB: , Rowa . Islington. . , re —— 
mh ee - —__—— TO ARCHITECTS. 
. ( > ¢ a 
HE rp r, aged 19, who has been | THOROUGHLY efficient CLERK of 
- engaged hearly three years in the offices of an architect and | , WOR KS, of many years’ experience on first-clars works, 
surveyor, aud of a builder, is a fair draughtsman, can assist teking an ENGAGEMENT.—Adaress, H. Y. T, Post-office, Be. 
S$ abd measuring, and is otherwise acquainted h office | Alban’s, Herts. 
& desirous of an ENGAGEMENT with a Builder pend y cceeecaemoieg 
return for his services, he would have the opportunity of gainir | TO ARCHITECTS. 
knowledge. Good testimo —Addre i I d- > 7, ‘ rT Oe e ’ 
may-road, lalingwor, ¥ monials— Address, DOKIC, 1, Mil DRAUGHTSMAN, of seven years’ expe- 
as See So es 4 rience, is open to s RE ENGAGEMENT. —Address, 222, Office 
” eed Juilder 
— TO ARCHITECTS AND OTHERS. yo Mites 
> 
QUPERIOR RELIABLE ASSISTANCE is | TO BUILDERS 
dy, [ered in DESIGNING and DRAUGHTSMANSHIP gene- | THOROU GHLY qualified FOREMAN 
rally, Italian or Gothic, at Advertiser's own residence. for ber al * aone . 3 
remuneration.—Addrees, to A. A. A. care of Mr. Green. 29 ‘Dt < =e MG will be DISENGAGED in a few days. Town 
neat, 8. Sembee, Londen . een, 20, Duke- | preferred. — draughtsman, &c.— Address, X. No. 16, London-read, 
é , nouthwark, London. 





TO BUILDERS, PAINTERS, AND DECORATORS 
APERHANGING WANTED, by : first-| / 


class PAPERHANGER and DECOI ATOR, ¢ sr by plece or | f 











S CARMAN, by a steady, active Young 


Man, aged 26. Can read and write, Gant cameties, — Address 


; &. kK. 2, Lock-square, York-street, Walworth, 8, 























job, in Town or btry. Good reference given.—Apr by letter t 
13, Hetmingford-road, Is ington. t es = F és Rh ta at pms bow 
Ri a TO ARCHITECTS, &: 
’ * 7 rou 
AMP ore erupens, peconatoms, as | AQ GOTHIC DRAUGHISMAN and De- 
k™ IPI LOY M EN T WAN TED, by a handy | signer, and expeditious General Assistant, isat liberty Fully 
vaien m 2 . ‘ ~ | it with the various duties. Perspective, colou d well 
k himself useful all k wane = 8} e, co ring, 4nd Ww 
Address, J. KING, 19; Jemercercot te soon fel ia aoe veri! mn competition work.—Address, 8. 8. T. Post-office, Hull, 
> ‘ , A es =F. rs a cees a ee i a ares 
RI KMAK <ING., — The have: rtiser, a| TO SMITHS’ FOREME 
Btock ae ley Mag Yes mo be ms been engaged in the erence Sa of | AS ene rgetic Practic: il ty W ANTE D, to 
tract, desires a RE-ENGAG 1k “lon ay; Compaen Bie — i ie TAKE CHARGE of a FACTORY. Good knowledge a bot 
all materials, or labour only, nigh tm a wae — ee | water, team, and general kitchen work indispensable.—Apply, by 
Stepney. a ee, A. B, 22, Smith-strect, letter, with real oem and address, and bawes of past employers, to 
ix, ¢ of ** the Bui der.” 





i drainage, and gaa a 


King’s Head Ho it has g i pure spring 
apply to Mr WINKLEY, 


water laid or “Fe r particulars and terms 
Land Agent, Harrow. 


iTPO CONTRACTORS, B U TLDER S, &e. —— 
Spacious WHARF TO BE LET. Waterside premises, cranes, 
.~ Apply at 3, South-wharf, Paddiugton, W. 


IN EW CROSS, DEP TFOR 5. ~ 
> 


Governors of Christ's Charch Hor; y giver 
a Committees will meet at the said Hos; 
BEPTEMBER, 1566, at ELEVEN o'clock 
consider PROPOSALS for taking on REBUILDING LEASE, fo 
years, from Michaelmas, 1865, a very eligible PLOT of GROUT ND - 
present the site of sundry nents) fronting the bigh road 
Deptford and Lewisham, close to th New cruss and Mar )is of 
Granby Inus, and land tax redeemed. A plan of the property ™ay 
be seen, aud any further particulars ettained at the Office of Mr. 
BHAW, the Horpital Architect aud Surveyor, in the said Hos} tal. 
Tenders, endorived “‘ Tender for Lease,” are to be left at the Counting 
house of the said Hospital, on or before TURSDAY, the 25th 
SEPTEMBER, 1996; and ail parties so tendering are request! to 
attend at the said Counting house, iu relation therety, on the wth 
SEPTEMBER, at ELEVEN o'clock prec ine ag 
August Jist, 1866. 











- The 


tal here} 





in the forenoon precisely, 





tener 








. 8. & DIPNALL, Clerk. 





T° IRON MONGERS. — TO ‘BE LET 


with immediate possession, in rapidly- 
increating watering-place, a haudsom ate class 
Front, together with House, contain ng drawing, 
dining, and sitting rooms, kitchen, 
shop, &c.—For terms, apply at Mr. MARSH". 
Mausion House, 


ie wa ww Lae Pal 4 
ENGE and BECKENHAM. — FREE- 
HOLD BUILUING LAND TO BE LET or SOLD in Plots, one 
for « Public-house. Money advanced if required.—Apply to Mr. 
BALLOW, Burveyor, 8, Portman-street, Portmau-square, W. 





five 


bedr ms, 
and offices, Warehouse under 


Offices, 2, Chalotie-roW, 





Rh. 
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iene art ae 
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